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If  YOU  Are  Afflicted  With 

GtTAKRfl 


Makehhis 

TEST 


V 


Does  your  nose  J  eel  stuffed  up  ? 

Does  it  discharge  or  crusts    or  in:' 

Does  mucous  drop  into  your  lliroct:'' 

Have  you  noises  in  the  heaa  ' 

Is  your  hearing  Jailing  ' 

Do  you  catch  cold  easily  ? 

Is  your  hi  eat  h  offensive? 

Do  you  coii'^h  up  phh g))i  '^ 

Is  your  throat  sore  / 

Is  there  a  tickling  in  your  I'iroat  .** 

Is  your  niemory  poor? 

Do  vou  '^et  tired  quickly  f 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 


YOU  Can  Try  "CATARRH 

REDEEMER "  for  14  Days 

AT  OUR  RISK 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  inviting  you  to 
use  "CATARRH  REDEEMER"  for  14 
Days  AT  OUR  RISK,  to  prove  beyond 
doiilit  or  dispute  it«  value  as  an  effedlive 
expel lant  of  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever, 
Bronchial  Troubles,  Head  Noises  and 
Kindred  Affe6iions  of  the  Air  Passages. 

The  beneficial  results  of  "CATARRH 
REDEEMER"  are  IMMEDIATE  and 
EASTING.  It  conquers  the  CAU§E  of 
Catarrh,  reduces  nasal  swelling,  streng- 
thens the  throat,  cleanses  the  nostrils  of 
nm  o\is,  heals  and  soothes  the  inflamed 
membranes,  checks  excessive  discharges, 
les'-ens  head  noises  and  speedily  relieves 
head  colds,  hay  fever,  and  all  catarrhal 
tendencies. 

YOU  are  asked  to  judge  "CATARRH 
REDEEMER,"  not  on  what  we  orothers 
m:i»  say  of  it,  but  on  the  efficacy  of  its 
use  on  YOUR  case  of  Catarrh ;  on  the 
strength  of  its  value  to  YOU  after  a 
pracftic.il  test  of  14  days  in  your  own 
home  at  OUR  risk  entirely.  Get  the 
EILL  1  ROOF  and  FACTS  about  this 
GICNUINE  NEW  REMEDY  AT  ONCE. 
BE  SURE  TO  FIIvE  IN  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  AND  POST  THE 
COUPON  TO  US  TO-DAY.  DO  IT 
NOW  ! 

THE  VAPORATOR  COMPANY, 
77  Castlereagh  St.  (nr.  King  St.),  Sydney 


THE    VAPORATOR    COMPANY, 

77  Castlereagh  Sc  ,  near  King  St..  SYDNEY. 

Geml-men:  I  havp  Catarrh.  Let  me  know  how  I  may  try  "CATARRH  REDEEMER"  for 
14  Diys  AT  YOLft  RI>K,  to  prove  to  me  that  it  will  hring  siihstantial  relief  from  Nasal 
Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchial  Troubles.  Head  Noises,  and  Affections  of  the  Air  Passase*. 
It  is  und«r8tor  J  that  this  request  does  not  bind  me  to  niak*  any  payment  and  places  me  under 
no  obligation 


Name. 


S.R.  7.         Adiirc^B 
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HOG,  DOG  and  LAMB 
PROOF 


HEAVILY   GALVANISED. 
SENT   OUT   IN    ROLLS. 


SPRING  COIL  FENCE 

For  Sheep.  Horses,  Cattle  and   Pigs  there  is  nothing  a*  GOOD, 
even    in    normal    times,  as    CYCLONE   SPRING   COIL   FENCE. 

At    the    present    time,     when    the    price     of    wire    is    soaring, 
there  is  nothing  as  cheap  as  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE. 


W.ftW 


Fig.  8— Special  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep  Fenc* 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  is 
quickly  erected ;  it  is  convenient 
to  handle  ;  it  is  sent  to  you  in 
rolls;  it  never  requires  after- 
straining;    it  is  taut  all  the  time; 


it  requires  fewer  posts ;  it  fonits 
a  perfect  protective  web;  and 
whilst  it  costs  less  than  other  kinds 
of  farm  fences,  it  outlasts  them, 
and  gives  greater  satisfaction. 


GET  OUR  METAL  FENCE  AND  GATE  CATALOGUE 

NO.   30.     

CYCLONE    PTY.    LTD.     *"  •M\Tlo'i1..V"'" 


COUPON  

{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Catalogue,    post   free. 

Name 

A.ddr©98 

s.R.  621  

New  South  Wales  Readers  please  address  to  209  Bnlwarra  Road,   Pyrment,  Sydney. 
South  Australian  Readers  to  123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 
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The  EXPERIENCE 
Method  of 
Learning 


Next  to  the  enthusiasm  we  put  into  our  teachings,  prob- 
ably there  is  no  surer  cause  of  our  having-  been  able  to 
successfully  teach  24,321  students  than  that  our  Home 
Study  Courses  are  directly  connected  with  and  illustrative 
of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  QUESTIONS  and  EVERY-DAY 
PROBLEMS.  Ours  is  the  "  experience  "  method  of  train- 
ing:. You  leam  to  do  by  doing-.  You  have  no  books  to 
buy.  You  are  shown  in  a  graduated  mannei-  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Problems,  so  that,  on  conijieting  the  course, 
you  find  YOU  HAVE  HAD  EXPERIENCE  of  just  that 
which  you  meet  with  in  actual  business  life. 

Our  experience  as  Public  Accountants  for  over  20  years 
is  made  full  use  of  in  our  lessons,  and  students  have  the 
additional  privilege  of  our  free  advice  on  any  matters 
arising  out  of  their  daily  work. 

It  is  because  of  the  Practical  nature  of  our  teaching 
that  men  who  qualify  under  us  not  only  obtain,  but  are 
afcle  to  retain,  good  positions  at  high  salaries. 

May  we  send  you  particulars  of  our  far-famed  Courses 
in 

Accountancy. 
Bookkeeping   and   Business 

Methods. 
Business  Law. 

Company  Law  and  Accounts. 
Auditing. 
Station  Bookkeeping. 

Mention  the  Course  YOU  want.     Write  now  for  complete 
information. 


3 

^ 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

Specialists   in   Commercial    Subjects 

Established     1897 

COLLINS  HOUSE,    COLLINS   STREET,   MELBOURNE 


N.Z.  Readers  write  to  Union  Buildings,   Auckland. 


S.R.48 


Tbajik  yon  for  mentlonlnc  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertl»er». 
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INATTENTION 


The   Pelman   System 
Removes    the    Cause 


Your  mind  wanders  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  instructions  given  you 
have  to  be  repeated,  or  you  go  away 
and  bungle  t^e  whole  matter.  In  either 
case  you  ^yltx  in  the  estimation  of  your 
associates-  or  superiors,  and  they  leave 
you  out//hen  the  good  things  are  going. 

You  think  of  other  things  than  the 
matter  in  hand.  You  may  have  ability, 
but  you  have  not  the  faculty  of 
concentration,  of  close  attention,  and  yet 
if  you  are  to  do  really  good  work  you 
must  have  this  faculty.  Your  interest 
and  attention  must  be  so  keen  that  your 
whole   mind    is   given    over   to    absorljing 


the    big — and    the    little — ^things    pertain- 
ing to  your  work. 

The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and 
Memory  Training  shows  you  how  to 
create  and  maintain  interest,  and  how  to 
concentrate.  It  prepares  your  mind  to 
take  vivid  impressions  of  what  you  have 
to  know ;  it  trains  you  to  classify  your 
knowledge,  to  retain  and  recollect  it  with 
certainty.  It  cultivates  self-confidence, 
quickens  your  perceptions,  and  makes 
you  thoroughly  efficient.  Write  for  our 
Booklet,  which  tells  exactly  what  the 
Pelman  System  does.  Write  the  Secre- 
tary, The  Pelman  School,  23  Gloucester 
House,   306  Flinders  Lane,   Melbourne. 


TAUGHT   BY   POST. 

Th«  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
T»acht  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
t«resting  lessons.  It  takes 
froan  tem  to  twolvo  weeks 
to  oomplata  the  course. 
B«ii«flt  beg'ins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
th«  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL.  23  Gloucester  House. 
3%  Flinders  Lan«,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    80H00L    OF   MINE    AND    MEMOBT, 
23  Gloucester    House,   396   Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book.     "  Mind     and     Memarr 
Training." 


Na>rtie. . . 
Address. 

56 


Thank   you    for    mentioning    Stead's   Eeview    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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Garden  Hose 


Get  a  g"ood  hose  when  you  are  selecting.  It  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long-  run.  Watering  with  Silvertown  Host- 
is  clean  and  pleasant.  We  are  offering  special  value  in 
our  well  known 

"COMET"  B^D  HOSE 


With  reasonable  care  this  hose  will  give  several  years' 
good  service.  It  neither  kinks  nor  bursts,  and  is  renowned 
for  its  wearing  qualities. 


Sprinklers    and    Hose    Fittings 

We  have  all  styles  of  Fittings  and  Sprinklers.  The 
latter  are  great  labour  savers,  as  other  garden  work  can 
be  done  with  attention  to  the  hose  from  time  to  time. 


Call  or  Write  '    r  Particulars  of  Silvertownn 
-    Rubber  Goods   and   Nursing   Comforts  - 


21-23   Elizabeth    Street,    Melbourne 


279  George  Street,  Sydney 
131  William  Street,    Perth 


Gilbert  Place,  Adelaide 

Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Launceston 


Thank  yoa  for  mentiontoK  Stead's  Ueview  wtiea  writing  to  advertisera. 
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and  Head  Noises  relieved  and  cured  by  wearing  Wilson's  Common-Sense  Ear-Dmms. 

Wilson's  Ear-Drum  is  made  on  the  strictest  scientific  principles,  containing  no  metal  of 
any  kind  It  is  so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it  collects  all  sound  waves 
-lid  diverts  them  agajiist  the  drum-bead,  causing  you  to  hear  perfectly.  It  will  do  this  even 
'T^^w  A  ^^T.^'^'U  '^^^  drums  are  partially  or  entirely  de«troyed.  perforated,  scarred,  relaxed  or 
Oiickened.  Its  fits  anjr  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age.  and.  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
■jiot  show  It  never  causes  the  hearer  irritation,  and  they  are  absolutely  safe  to  wear 
c^  -  ''•ll  i^'ieve  deafness  in  any  person,  no  matter  how  acquired,  whether  from  catarrh,'  scarlet 
.ever,  typho.d,  or  brain-fever,  measles,  whooping  cough  gathering  in  the  ear.  shocks  from  artil- 
lery, or  through  accidents.  It  not  only  relie^e8,  but  stays  the  progress  of  deafness  ajid  all 
roaring  and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this  in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.  The  effect  is  imin«. 
Tiiate  m  most  cases.  luimo- 

Of  course,  if  you  have  lost  the  hearing-nerve  completely, 
or  were  born  deaf,  we  cannot  pretend  to  cure  you.  Only  a 
miracle  could  do  that.  But  if  you  can  hear  the  faintest 
■JOfund,  do  not  despair.  You  will  never  regret  having  tried 
the  Wilson  Ear-Drum.  We  have  letters  to  show  you  from 
deaf  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  have  been 
relieved,  and  you  can  be  reliev  ed,  too.  You  may  wear  the 
Ear-Drums  day  and  night,  and  take  them  out  whenever 
you    wish. 

The  price  is  £1  la.  This  includes  pair  of  Drums.  Remover, 
and  an  Inserter.  After  the  first  pair  is  bought  you  may 
purchase  a  single  drum  at  any  time  for  8/-,  but  the  paiV 
you  get  at  first  will  last  about  two  years.  We  do  not 
send  them  out  on  trial,  so  they  are  never  second-hand. 
Use  Order  Form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once, 
with   fullest   instructions,  or  write  for   free   booklet. 


WILSON    EAR-DRUM     CO..     11     Australian     Buildings,    49 
Elizabeth   Street,   Melbourne,    Vic. 
Please    send    Outfit    containing    a    pair    of    Wilson   Ear 
Drums,    an    Inserter  and    a   Eemover,    for   which    I 
£1    Is. 

Name 

Address 


COME  UP  TO  '^'^^^.i'-mH^^- 


^THE  SUNSHINE       _ 

P^^/^WIWTER  SEASON   ? 

S^'^iv^^'^^fe  Bann^,•^  falls     fiarron  Gorge 

,U,'-%.:  .  -^^^3.  the  wonderful   hmferla nd 

:.'-4'->a'il"^' _     -^rS^i^.  ounshme  ,  Palm  Trees  . 


■!:5  - 


Trvjpical  Flowerj  A  jlorioui 

i^  season  of  soU  sunshine 

''.."^"iv,  and   5cenic  splendour 

-i*.^v  A  Booklel  telling  all  ^^\>o\xf  ^1 

..-A--     ''^-•■^  isyourj    for  (Ke  asktna 

J'-T*'.,-    -     -«-.v.  fii'  in  ftitj   coupon.'- 


^«m» 


"mm^ 


7^  fAo  Drrtvfof  of  '^l-'l 

Intelligence  BiTourisf  Bureau.    —         ''^'•',. 

Brisbane.  <aXJFr!«^,<?I^A.rsri>.'' 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  7 

tf  •<>.  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  sprine  trustea, 
wnich  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance smy  longer. 

T«a,  DO  doubt,  have  Ion;  beta  wiihing  to  obtain  sn  sppliaDce  that  would  be  net  onlr  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  OM 
wUcb  woald  alto  hold  your  rop'ure  under  all  condi  ions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thi»  appliance  u  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  (or  rupture  which  has  yet  been  inTented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersorao 
•teel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  CashiaD  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exert*  a  (cntle,  yet  firm  and  oniforra  pressure,  always  oa  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  Wl 
tbink  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 

widi  ereiy  appliance  sent  out.    If   it  should   not   prove   satisfactory,   you   are  not  asked  to  keep  it    Hie  price 
ia  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  roarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and   safety    from   the   first   day's    use.     Write   for   Iflastratcd   CaUlecea, 
aivwlwre.    We  make  all  kinds  o(  Sargical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,  Mercantile  Boildings,  349a  CoUin*  Street,  Melbonrae,  Victoria. 
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Choose  An  Overland 

The    great   Overland   range   of  models   includes    a  car   for 
practically  every  need  of  motoring. 

And  the  popularity  of  Overland  cars  is  due  to  five  distinct  advan- 
tages— appearance,  performance,  comfort,  service  and  price. 

Here   we   show   the   famous  Model  90,  a  car  light  enough 
to  be  very  "mobile."  yet  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  road  easily;' 
powerful,  easy  to  drive  and  easy  to  ride' in. 

Investigate  this  Model  90  at  your  early  convenience  Then, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people,  you  will  choose 
an  Overland. 

Australian   Distributors— 

GARRATTS  LTD    Sydney.  KELLOW-FALKINER  P.y.  Ltd..  Melb. 

AUTO-CARS  LTD..  Adelaide.  EAGER  5<  SON.  Brisbane 

ANDERSON  &  ADAMS  LTD     Perth       ''"^°^"^- 
H.  G.  HEATHORNE  &  Co.  Ltd..  Hobart 
A.  HATRICK.  &  Co..  Wanganui.  N.Z. 
N.Z.  FARMERS-  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION. Christchurch,  N.Z. 


■»•.-!■  ■\.'>.,.t;';3 


Thank  yon  for  mantionlnc  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  adv^ertiseiii 
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DO    YOU    WANT 

Christmas  Gifts  for  Children  ? 


ifj  so,  buy 

STEAD'S  STORY  BOOKS 

TOM  THUMB. 

THE  SNOW  QUEEN. 

SINDBAD,  THE  SAILOR 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

GULLIVER  IN  LILLIPUT. 

FAVOURITE  FAIRY  TALES. 

BRER  FOX  AND  BRER  RABBIT. 

GULLIVER  AMONG  THE  GIANTS. 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING  AND  OTHER 
TALES. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  REYNARD  THE 
FOX. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  OLD 
BRER  IL\BBIT. 

MORE     FUNNY     STORIES     ABOUT     OLD 
BRER  R.ABBIT. 


With  an  illustration  on  every  page. 

Published  by 
HENRY  STEAD MELBOURNE. 


Price  1/-  each  at  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls. 


?! 
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THEIR 
SUPREMACY 

RESTS    ON 
W-O-R-K-M-A-N-S-H-I-P 


It  ie  Workmanship  that  lends  individ-ality 
in  a  decided  degree  to  '  Ver  beat  "  Shirts, 
placing  them  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
which  forms  th«  B'g  Reasin  why  the  Shirts 
YOU  Wear  should  bear  the  "  Vcribedt " 
label. 

"▼«"ii»est"  Shirts  are  made  in  onr  own 
workrooms,  and  their  attritmtes  of  Correct 
0«t— Kasy,  yet  Accurate,  Fit— Perfect  Balan<e 


and  Flawless  Finish  increase  to  the  maxi- 
mum the  sum  total  of  Shirt  Comfort  and 
Sliirt  Servi<?e. 

To  WorKmanship  of  the  Highest  Order  add 
Materials  of  P^xrellent  OnaM'y — Oo'oars  and 
Desiffns  Coincident  with  Fishion's  Litest  De- 
cisions, and  yon  have  a  comnlete  Statement 
of  the   Reasons   for   "  Veribest "  Supremacy. 


5  6 


to 


30'- 


is  the  Price-Range  at  which  you  can  obtain  your   reqnirenient.s  in    Cimbrics.    Zephyrs,   Ceylons, 
Cfimeans,    Cottons,   Silks.  WRITE     FOR— CATALOG. 

LINCOLN,    STUART    &    CO.    Pty.   Ltd. 


"SHIRT  SPECIALISTS." 


244-54  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne. 


Thank  you   tor  uieutiuuiuit  diead  h   He\  ew    wneu   writiug   to  advertiHer« 


ysititn^hi-T  so.  jam. 
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Changing  the  Habits 

of  the  U.S.A. 

20,000  American  Doctors  Did  It 


Over  in  the  states  people  like 
good  food,  and  they  eat  a  lot  of  it 
— more  than  they  n  ed  perhaps. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  work  indoors  all  day  go  on 
eating  what  they  like  without 
thmkmg  whether  their  bodies 
could  take  care  of  it. 

1  hat  was  the  condition  until 
1915.  Men  and  women  who 
were  constipated  and  "head- achy" 
used  to  drop  into  a  chemist's  and 
aik  for  'something."  7  he  chemist 
sold  them  a  box  of  pi  Is  or  a  paper 
of  salts,  or  a  botile  of  mineral 
water.  They  swallowed  iheir 
"remedy,"  and  presently  iheir 
systems  were  violently  cleared. 
The  cathartic  pill,  or  the  salts 
took  the  poisonous  food-waste  out 
of  the  body,  but  it  drew  all  the 
normal  water  content  of  the  body 
out  with  it,  and  left  the  bowels 
racked  and  tired,  irritated  with 
griping  pams.  And  constipation 
came  back  into  the  weakened 
alimentary  canal. 

The  entire  United  States  was 
a  slave  to  constipation,  and  the 
diseases  which  result  trom  it  (90 
per  cent  of  human  sickness  is 
caused  or  aggravated  by  bowel 
stoppage  \  People  took  quack 
pills  and  purges  simply  because 
their  fathers  and  molhe/s  had 
done  the  same — they  knew  no 
other  relief.  Then  came  the  dis- 
cavery  which  changed  the  habits 
o!  a  nation— NUJOL. 

Within  one  month  after  it  was 
placed  on  the  market  twenty-two 
thousand  American  physicians 
asked  the  manufacturers  for 
samples  to  try  in  their  cases  of 
constipation. 


Their  tests  proved  overwhelm- 
ingly that 

(1)  NUJOL  relieves  practically 
all  cases  of  bowel  steppage, 
eit  er  occasional  or  chronic. 

(2)  NUJOL  does  it  without  in 
any  way  altermg  the  natural 
process  of  dgestion. 

(3)  NUJOL  gently  and  surely 
cariies  out  of  the  system  the 
food-ash  which  generates  36 
different  body-poi?ons. 

(4)  NUJOL  leaves  the  body 
stronger  than  before,  because 
it  does  not  draw  the  water 
out  of  the  system,  does  not 
rack  the  bowels— in  short 
this  marvellous  product 
actually  helps  nature  to  help 
herseif. 

(5)  NUJOL  is  agreeable  to  take 
and  IS  absolutely  ha  miess. 

The  medical  profession  in 
America  hastened  to  prescribe 
NUJOL  to  the  thousands  who 
were  suffering  from  constipation 
and  who  had  been  abusing  their 
systems  with  pills  and  purges. 
The  shrewd  Yankee,  who 
'  'knows  a  gcod  thing  when  he  sees 
it"  has  found  relief;  men,  women 
and  children  have  found  that 
NUJOL  makes  their  habits 
regular  as  clockwork  —  the  surest 
possible  guarantee  of  healih. 

NUJOL  is  offered  to  the 
Australian  public  on  its  merits  as 
a  remedy  of  the  highest  quality, 
which  does  what  it  promises 
to  do.  It  has  made  the  Unittd 
States  a  healthier  nation. 

Stop  harming  yourself  with  pills 
and  purges  ;  ask  your  chemist  for 
NUJOL.  He  has  it.  There 
are  no  substitutes. 


Thank  you  for  mentionine;  Stead's  Keview  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
r-sports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  ^ 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  think  f 


APEovEN  mm 


FOR 


nerv0u5ne55,  indigestion, 
headaciie,me:uralgia, 

ANEMIA 


Supplied  by  foysl  Commands 
folne  Rogal  Family 

HIM.  The  Empress  o\  Russia 
H  (i.  The  King  of  Greece 
H.M.  The  King  of- Spain 
H  M .   The  Queen  oj-  Roumania 


PMOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Heall'b  and 
gives  Shrengfh  and  Energy. 


Metfcr*      Aihton    &    Parsons    Ltd.,    of    London,    wuuld    appreciate   your  courtesy   if,  being   terved   yntU    a 

Subsljtuip  not  b«;4irin(;  their  name,  you   would  post  the  package  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  wben 

the  genuine  Article  will  be   tent    in   its   place  and   tbe  cost  of  postage   refunded   to   yon. 


Thank  7oa  for  mentioumg  Staad'a  Bevie^r   when  writing  to  advertiaert. 
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Discipline  is  as  Necessary  to  Your 
Memory  as  It  is  to  An  Army 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  an  army,  your-  memory  can  only  become  disciplined  by 
thorough  training,  and  without  a  disciplined  memory  you  can  never  hope  to  reach 
the  heights  of  success. 

YOUR  memory— no  matter  how  good  it  may  be — can  be  made  BETTER  by  a  course 
of  training  with  the 

Linnean  Memory  System 

This  splendid   system — which   is. an    incorporation  of   the  best   points   of   the    world's 

leading  memory  systems — so  classifies  and  strengthens  j'our  memory  that,  after  a  brief 

study  and  application  of  its  teachings,  you  can,  without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  readily 

write  or  state  facts,  figures,  dates,  intricate   quotations,    formulas,  or   any   information 

you  maj'  be  called  upon  to  suppl}'. 
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SWANSTON  STREET,  MELBOURNE,  and  we  will  send  you  free  booklet,  "Memory 

Training,"  fully  explaining  the  Linnean  System. 
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TO   MY   READERS 


URING  the  next  few  months  events  of  immense  importance 
will  be  happening  in  Europe,  and  world  settlements  will 
be  made.  These  I  hope  to  deal  with  in  the  Progress  of  the 
World  as  I  have  dealt  with  the  war  during  the  last  four 
years.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  my  readers  a  rehash  of  what 
they  have  read  in  the  news  columns  of  the  papers,  but  to  present 
these  occurrences  to  them  in  a  manner  which  will  interest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  will  give  them  information  they  w^ill  get  nowhere  else. 

1  hope  to  write  on  many  of  the  dramatic  incidents  which  have 
occurred  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  duiirg  the  last  four  war-saddened 
years.  Many  things  of  wondrous  interest  have  happened  concerning 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known.  These  tales  are  yet  to  be  told, 
but  I  must  wait  yet  a  little  longer  before  I  can  tell  them.  Readers 
may  be  sure,  though,  that  ere  long  they  will  appear  in  these  pages. 

As  yet  few  people  realise  that  we  are  about  to  witness  the 
making  of  a  new  world.  It  is  my  confident  hope  that  STEAD'S 
will,  during  the  next  few  months,  help  its  readers  to  follow  the 
various  efforts  put  forth  to  bring  it  into  being. 

Before  the  war  Australia  had  become  self-centred,  parochial 
even.  We  cared  httle  about  what  went  on  outside  the  Common- 
wealth, but  we  can  never  return  to  that  condition  again.  Australia 
has  to  take  her  place  among  the  world  powers.  She  must  obtain  a 
greater  share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  and  with  such  share 
goes  responsibility.  Formerly  we  were  national  entirely ;  we  have 
now  to  learn  to  be  international.  A  time  of  testing  is  ahead.  If  w^e 
are  to  come  safely  through  it  we  must  have  knowledge,  and 
STEAD'S  is  determined  to  help  its  readers  to  get  that  knowledge. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  lack  of  information  in 
Australia  about  New  Zealand,  and  with  the  ignorance  of  one 
Australian  State  about  another,  and  therefore  intend  to  deal  more 
fully  with  New  Zealand,  Federal  and  State  affairs  than  I  have 
hitherto  done. 

The  price  of  paper  remains  exceedingly  high,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  hope  of  a  reduction  for  some  months,  but  at 
the  first  possible  moment  STEAD'S  will  revert  to  the  old  price  of 
6d.,  and  as  soon  as  paper  supplies  permit,  the  number  of  pages 
will  be  increased. 
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NOVEMBER    23,    1918. 

The  Making  of  Peace. 

The  assumption,  made  in  our  last  num- 
ber, that  whatever  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice might  be,  the  Germans  would  ac- 
cept them,  proved  true,  and  on  Monday, 
November  iifh,  the  enemy  delegates  form- 
ally signed  the  lengthy  document  which  vir- 
tually ended  the  war.  Not  twelve  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  momentous  news  was 
flashed  round  the  world,  but  already  we 
seem  to  be  forgetting  that  we  were  at  war 
for  almost  four  years  and  a-half.  As  I 
write  the  flags  still  fly  from  every  pole  in 
the  city,  many  windows  are  still  bedecked, 
but  the  people  no  longer  show  any  parti- 
cular s'gns  of  rejoicing.  When  we  come  to 
think  of  it.  our  methods  of  expressing  our 
joy  are  extremely  limited  and  meagre.  A 
little  shouting,  a  little  rough  horseplay,  a 
little  singing — which  for  so  tuneful  a 
people  as  ours  was  terriblv  feeble — and 
that  was  all.  Later  a  bonfire  or  two  labo- 
riously built  by  some  enthusiastic  souls 
during  Tuesday,  and  the  celebrations  were 
over.  Our  civic  authorities  failed  utterly 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  when  I  slipped 
into  a  great  church  on  this  day  of  interna- 
tional rejoicing  I  found  it  practically 
empty.      The  Federal  Government,   by  or- 


dering the  closing  of  the  public-houses, 
made  certain  that  the  proceedings  were 
more  or  less  orderly,  and  whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  they  certainly  were  of  the 
briefest.  But  though  there  was  no  cele- 
bration of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
which  will  linger  in  the  memory,  the  date, 
November  nth,  will  be  one  we  can  never 
forget.  On  that  day  ended  the  great  war. 
On  that  day  began  the  new  era  which  is  to 
transform  the  world. 

What  Now? 

The  cover  of  this  number  shows  an  Aus- 
tralian soldier  standing  on  the  blood- 
drenched  soil  of  Gallipoli,  waiting  the 
passing  of  the  Allied  Fleet  whose  search- 
lights are  seen  as  they  approach  Hellas. 
As  he  muses  o'er  the  events  which  have  led 
up  to  this  passage  of  the  straits  to  achieve 
which  he  struggled  so  long,  gloriously,  but 
in  vain,  he  asks  himself.  What  now? 
What  are  they  going  to  do  with  their  vic- 
tory ?  Is  it  going  to  be  worth  all  the  blood 
and  the  misery,  the  suffering  and  the  loss? 
Are  thev  really  going  to  create  a  new 
world  in  which  common  sense  and  justice 
will  rule  instead  of  force,  in  which  national 
ambition  will  be  subordinated  to  the  com- 
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mon    good,     in     which     Governm^'nts    will 
strive  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
resp>ective  nations,  but  for  the  happiness  of 
their  people,  or  are  thev  onlv  going  to  patch 
up  the  old  world  again?     That  old   world 
with  its  slogan  :  "  If  you  want  peace,  pre- 
pare for  war."     That  old  world   in   which 
the  balance   of    power    was    the    fetish    of 
diplomatists     and      statesmen.      That    old 
world  in  which  the  nations  went  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  had  no  thought  of  settling 
disputes    save   by    the   sword.      Well    may 
our  watcher  pray  as  he  waits  for  the  mighty 
ships  of   war  that  men  of   vision  may   be 
sent  to  the  Peace  Conference,  that  anciem 
shibboleths  may  be  swept  away,   and  that 
those  who  would  trammel   the  builders  ot 
a  new  order  of  things,  would  hamper  them 
with  greedy  demands  and  selfish  claims,  may 
be  utterly  overthrown.     Well  may  we  thank 
God  that  fhe  Peace  Conference  is  determined 
to  slough  off  the  old  ideas  of  internationail 
control   and  boldly   insist   that  the  objects 
for  which  the  great  nations  entered  the  war 
shall    be   achieved   by  the  creation   of    an 
international  body  which  shall  be  powerful 
enough  to   force  individual   peoples   to   do 
its   bidding.      But    the  task    is    a    difficult 
one,     calling     for     statesmanship     of     the 
highest  order,  and  can  only  be  achieved  by 
men  who  are  transparently  honest  and  quite 
obviously   have  the  welfare  of   the    whole 
world  much  more  deeply  at  heart  than  the 
advancement  of   their  own   country    or   its 
aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Possible  Seeds  of  Discord. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  a  desire  to 
revert  to  pre-war  conditions,  there  is  hesi- 
tation about  the  drastic  reduction  of  armies 
and  navies,  there  is  anger  over  the  possi- 
bility of  an  equitable  judgment  concerning 
the  Colonies,  not  favouring  the  victors. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  struck  a  discordant  note 
on  the  boycott  question.  The  French  ap- 
pear to  expect  Alsace-Lorraine  to  become 
theirs  without  first  consulting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  provinces,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  It  will  require  consummate  states- 
manship to  reconcile  differences  and  evolve 
such  a  condition  of  things  as  President  Wil- 
son and  others  have  dreamed  of.  The  next 
few  months  will  be  the  most  momentous  in 
the  world's  history.  Decisions  made  then 
will  make  or  mar  Europe,  will  settle  the 
fate  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  seeds  of  discord  will  be  sewn  at  this 
Peace  Conference  as  they  were  sown  at  the 
Conferences  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  seeds 
from  which   will   spring  plants  of   strife, 


whose  bitter  fruit  will  be  gathered  by  our 
grand -children  on  blood-stained  fields  of 
battle.  Strong  men  are  needed  with  im- 
ngination  and  long  sight,  men  who  at  the 
Conference  table  will  not  hesitate  to  cut 
away  from  old  tradition  and  blaze  a  new 
trail  for  the  nations  to  follow. 

To   Minimise   Danger  of  War. 

President  Wilson's   first   condition — that 
there  are  to  be  no  secret  treaties  or  under- 
standnigs  will  go  a  long  way  to  safeguard 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  there  must  be 
some  authority  to  see  that  such  treaties,   if 
made,  are  abrogated  and  the  parties  there- 
to   are    properly    punished.     Open   discus- 
sion at  the  Peace  table  would  give  the  peoples 
of  the  world  a  lesson  in  international   ar- 
rangements they  much  need,  and  by  which 
they  would  be  much  benefited.     The  aboli- 
tion  of    secret    treaties    means    that    never 
again    can    peoples    be    plunged    into    war 
with   their  eyes   shut.      They    would   have 
been   asked   to  approve  the  treaties   which 
laid  obligations  on  them  instead  of  suddenly 
waking  up,   at  war,   to  the  fact  that  their 
rulers  had  made  arrangements  which  bound 
rhem  to  support  this  Power  or  that,  whether 
they  would  or  no.     Open  diplomacy  makes 
for  peace,  just  as  the  old  secret  diplomacy 
made  for   war.      The  reduction  of   armies 
and  navies  also  makes  for  peace,   just   as 
the  piling  up  of  armaments  made  for  war. 
The  doing  away  of  the  right  of  erecting 
hostile    tariffs    and    engaging    in    economic 
warfare    tends     to    bring     peace    between 
nations,  just  as  boycotts  and  discriminating 
tariffs  create  that  friction  which  makes  war 
likely.     If,  then,  the  nations  of  the  world 
loyally  accept  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
Articles,    there    is    good    prospect    of   the 
conclusion  of  a  jieace  which  will  safeguard 
the  world  from  further  war.     That  is  why 
their  unanimous  adoption  by  the  Allies  in 
Conference   at    Versailles,    after    they   had 
been  accepted  in  toio  by  the  Germans,  Aiis- 
trians,  Turks  and  Bulgars  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  far  greater  event  than  the  actual  signing 
of   the   Armistice.      We  now    have   a   real 
chance  of  making  a  world  in  which  wars 
shall  be  no  more.     A  world  in  which 

The    warrior's    name    would     be    a     name 
abhorred, 
And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  agrainst  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would    wear  for    evermore    the    curse    of 
Cain. 

The  Armistice  Terms. 

After   all   we   had   been   told    as   to  the 
severity  of  the  Armistice  terms,  these,  whea 
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they  finally  were  made  public,  though  hard, 
were  nothing  like  as  drastic  as  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  they  would  be.  The 
evacuation  of  France,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Alsace-Lorraine  was  certain,  and 
the  occupation  by  the  Allies  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  Bavarian  provinces  west  of  the 
Rhine  was  more  or  less  expected.  There 
was,  however,  no  clause  demanding  the  de- 
mobilisation of  the  Cerman  armies,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Armistice  conditions  imposed 
■on  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The 
guns  which  had  to  be  surrendered  seemed 
comparatively  few — 5000  (  half  big  guns, 
half  field  pieces) — for  the  enemy  claimed 
to  have  taken  that  many  from  the  Italians 
and  reported  that  they  took  more  than  a 
thousand  in  the  drive  to  Amiens,  and  an- 
■other  thousand  in  the  drive  to  the  Marne. 
The  British  commanders  reported  the  cap- 
ture of  over  a  thousand  heavy  guns  during 
the  fighting  in  Picardy.  25,000  machine 
guns  can  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  num- 
ber possessed  by  the  German  armies,  which 
relied  so  greatly  on  these  weapons.  We 
were  assured  that  the  enemy  had  great  quan- 
tities of  aeroplanes,  hut  only  1700  had  to 
he  given  up.  The  surrender  of  the  sub- 
marines and  the  disarmament  of  the  bat- 
tleships and  cruisers  must  have  been  a  very 
hard  condition  to  agree  to,  but  actually 
German  security  was  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  loss  of  the  navy.  Only  the 
enemy  f)ower  to  inflict  loss  on  the  merchant 
marine  was  ended.  The  terms  do  not  seem 
to  cripple  the  German  Army,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  terms  at  all  demonstrated 
that  the  enemy  were  determined  to  quit 
fighting,  and  had  no  intention  of  putting 
up  any  further  resistance.  They  had 
agreed  to  the  fourteen  articles,  and  knowing 
the  Allies  bound  by  these  also,  were  fully 
aware  that  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  mat- 
tered relatively  little,  as  the  fourteen  ar- 
ticles governed  the  making  of  the  final 
peace. 

Is  Germany  Starving? 

The  Germans  protested  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  blockade,  which  prevented 
them  from  getting  food  for  their  starving 
people,  and  objected  to  the  confiscation  of 
5000  locomotives  and  150,000  waggons 
which  they  declared  necessary  for  the 
transport  of  troops  and  food  throughout 
Germany.  There,  is  a  curious  reversal  of 
statements  now.  Formerly  the  German 
authorities  declared  that  they  had  enough 
food  to  carry  them  through,  on  meagre 
rations  it  is  true,  but  we  declared  that  they 


were  actually  starving  and  looked  to  our 
starvation  blockade  to  end  the  war.  Now 
the  Germans  assert  that  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  hunger  collapse,  and  we  insist  that 
they  have  plenty  of  food  to  enable  them 
to  iceep  the  wolf  from  the  door  !  There  is 
probably  some  truth  in  the  German  con- 
tention that  the  withdrawal  of  150,000 
waggons  from  their  rolling  stock  seriously 
cripples  transportation  within  the  country, 
but  they  still  have  a  large  number  of  wag- 
gons left.  The  Great  Western  and  North- 
western Railways  have  between  them 
150,000  waggons,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
these,  though  it  would  badly  inconvenience 
England,  would  not  cripple  her  utterly, 
fxermany  has  proportionatelv  and  actually 
far  more  miles  of  railway  than  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  therefore  many  more  locomotives 
and  waggons.  Presumably  the  Allies, 
whilst  maintaining  the  blockade,  would 
permit  food  to  be  imported  into  Germany ; 
in  fact,  it  is  stated  in  the  Armistice  terms 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  would 
provision  Germany  as  found  necessary. 
Naturally  they  would  not  do  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  for  nothing;  but  would  sell 
Germany  grain  if  convinced  that  with- 
out it  her  people  would  starve.  Quite  pos- 
sibly the  British  Government  may  purchase 
Australian  wheat  with  the  inten*"ion  of  sell- 
ing it  to  the  Germans. 

German  Rulers  Disappear. 

No  sooner  was  the  Armistice  signed  than 
the  rulers  of  Germany  began  to  topple 
from  their  thrones.  First  the  Kaiser  ab- 
dicated and  departed  to  Holland.  Then 
the  King  of  Bavaria  surrendered  his 
sceptre.  Grand  Dukes  and  Dukes,  Kings 
and  Princes  followed  in  quick  succession 
until  to-day,  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  ending  of  the  war,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
single  petty  monarch  reigns  in  Germany. 
I  did  not  imagine  it  possible  that  all  the 
German  States  would  so  quickly  get  rid 
of  their  hereditary  rulers,  and  I  am  rather 
sceptical  about  some  of  the  republics  which 
are  said  to  have  been  set  up.  The  demo- 
cratic monarchy  of  Bavaria  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  much  more  popular  form  of  Gov- 
ernment amongst  Germans  than  a  republic 
would  be,  but  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
nation  if  the  many  little  principalities, 
with  their  separate  Governments,  were 
swept  away  altogether  and  their  people 
united  together  to  form  a  single  State  in 
a  general  Germanic  confederation.  Prince 
Max  has  been  named  regent,  but  for  whom 
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is  not  stated.  Von  Hindenburg — reix)rted 
dead  early  tliis  year — is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  apparently  still  popular. 
The  Crown  Prince — after  having  been 
killed  for  perhaps  the  fifteent'h  time — also 
turned  up  in  Holland.  The  presence  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  son  just  across  the 
border,  the  fact  that  von  Hindenburg  is 
still  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  a  revolution  without  bloodshed,  have 
caused  many  people,  amongst  them  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
the  German  democratisation.  Many  clam- 
our for  the  surrender  of  the  Kai.ser,  his 
trial  and  condemnation.  Actually,  of 
course,  it  was  not  one  of  the  Al- 
lied conditions  that  the  Kaiser  should 
be  deposed,  or  should  abdicate.  All 
that  concerned  President  Wilson  was 
that  the  Reichstag  should,  in  very 
truth,  obtain  control  of  the  Government  of 
the  country.  That  'he  was  satisfied  on  that 
point  was  evidenced  bv  his  transmittance 
of  the  German  request  for  an  Armistice  to 
the  Allied  Governments.  The  rest  is  the 
Germans'  affair,  not  ours. 

The  Usual  Fate  of  Ex-Monarchs. 

Undoubtedly  the  presence  of  the  Kaiser 
in  Holland,  or,  indeed,  anywhere,  is  bound 
to  lead  to  endless  trouble  in  Germany. 
Everv  plot  against  the  Government  centres 
round  the  dethroned  monarch,  whether  he 
desires  it  to  or  not.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  I. 
lost  their  heads,  that  ex-Tsar  Nicholas  was 
shot,  and  that  ex-kings  innumerable  have 
been  killed  during  the  centuries.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Kaiser  will  escape  the  usual 
fate,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  his  former 
subjects  to  decide  ;  Ave  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Tliere  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  William  II.  being 
brought  before  an  Allied  tribunal.  He 
may  conceivablv  have  to  answer  for  his 
deeds  before  one  set  up  by  the  German 
people,  but  never  before  one  composed  of 
those  who  have  been  fighting  his  country. 
Because  the  German  nation  is  so  eminently 
sane,  and  the  individuals  who  compose  it 
are  so  methodical,  well  educated  and  sen- 
sible, it  is  possible  that  though  he  has 
vacated  the  throne,  the  Kaiser  may  not 
come  to  a  violent  end,  but  may  spend  his 
declining  vears  in  peaceful  seclusion.  The 
Em|>eror  Karl  of  Austria  is  not  likely  to 
e.scape,  however,  for  in  the  turbulent  times 
ahead  of  Austria  there  must  be  plot  and 
counter  plot,  and  an  ex-emperor,  who  is 
also  an  ex-king,  cannot  fail  to  be  immeshed 
in  one  or  other. 


A  Bloodless  Revolution. 

All  over  Germany  soldiers'  councils  came 
into  being,  and  assumed  control  of  affairs. 
To  distinguish  these  bodies  they  are  usually 
called  Soviets,  the  Russian  word  for  coun- 
cils. A  Social  Democrat,  Herr  Ebert,  be- 
came Chancellor,  and  filled  all  the  Minis- 
terial offices  with  fellow-Socialists.  Every- 
where, however,  the  Ministers  of  the  old 
regime  appear  to  have  remained  as  ad- 
visers to  the  new  men.  What  rioting  has 
occurred  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
extreme  Socialists  and  to  the  starving 
people.  Later  the  returning  soldiers  gave 
trouble.  There  was  very  little  bloodshed. 
Almost  overnight  Imperial  autocratic  Ger- 
many became  a  democratically  governed 
land  with  a  Socialist  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
In  France  rivers  of  blood  flowed  when  the 
change  was  made.  In  Russia  the  coming 
of  republican  government  was  marked  by 
bloodshed,  and  the  overturn  of  established 
order  everywhere,  and  the  country  is  still 
seething  with  unrest  and  discontent.  It  is 
true  that  the  German  masses  are  well  edu- 
cated, and  are  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves,  whereas  the  French  workers  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  were  illiterate, 
and  soug'ht  only  to  throw  off  the  incubus 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  them  and 
ground  them  in  the  dust,  and  the  Russians 
of  to-day  are  much  as  the  French  were  a 
hundred  vears  ago.  But  for  all  that  there 
is  considerable  suspicion  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  the  changes  we  have  wit- 
nessed follow  one  another  with  such  kalei- 
doscopic rapidity.  One  reason  why  events 
in  Germany  are  being  watched  so  anxiously 
by  statesmen  the  world  o\er  is  because  of 
the  possibiJitv  of  Bolshevism  getting  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  country.  The  Allied 
Go\ernments  certainly  do  not  want  a  Bolshe- 
vik-ruled Germany  to  deal  with.  They 
would  rather  have  the  Kaiser  back  again, 
shorn  of  his  absolute  powers,  for  if  Peace 
is  to  l:>e  made  it  must  be  concluded  with 
some  responsible  Government. 

In  the  Melting  Pot. 

The  present  position  is  that  Herr  Ebert 
is  actually  in  control,  but  has  to  face  strong 
opposition  from  Dr.  Karl  I.iebknecht, 
whose  praises  have  been  so  often  sung  in 
this  country.  Leader  of  the  extremists, 
I.iebknecht,  after  being  reported  shot  seve- 
ral times  during  the  earlv  days  of  the  war, 
was  finally  imprisoned  bv  the  German  Gov- 
ernment.   It  seems  probable  that  he  will  be 
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again  incarcerated,  this  time  bv  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialists,  who  are  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  Government  which  Liebknecht 
is  endeavouring  to  upset.  Ebert  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Reiclistag  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  he  will  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment until  a  new  Assembly  can  be 
elected.  The  Reichstag,  however,  refuses 
to  cease  to  exist,  and  from  our  point  of  view 
it  is  right,  as  it  is,  after  all,  a  democrati- 
cally elected  Assembly,  and  represents  the 
people  of  Germany,  whereas  Ebert  repre- 
sents only  one  section  of  them.  If  he 
rules  alone  he  becomes  even  more  autocratic 
than  the  Kaiser  himself.  However,  there 
is  little  use  speculating  what  will  happen, 
as  events  will  move  rapidlv  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  is  certainly  unlikely 
that  Ebert  will  long  remain  in  power,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  will  follow  him. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  returning  sol- 
diers, and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  von 
Mackensen  might  gravelv  influence  the  posi- 
tion. He  was  supposed  to  have  disarmed 
his  soldiers,  but  apparently  the  bril- 
liant old  campaigner  has  led  his  forces, 
fully  armed,  out  of  Roumania,  through 
Hungary  and  hostile  Bohemia,  bnck  to  Ger- 
many. Disorganised  as  it  is,  the  army  in 
Germany  is  still  the  greatest  factor,  and, 
like  Cromwell's,  it  mav  yet  take  matters 
into  its  own  hands  and  settle  the  future 
government  of  the  country. 

Toppling  Thrones. 

The  upheaval  in  Germany  was  quickly 
followed  bv  efforts  in  other  countries  to 
change  existing  Governments,  but  neither 
in  Switzerland  nor  in  Holland,  where  at 
first  these  efforts  seemed  likelv  to  succeed, 
did  the  Socialists  manage  to  overturn  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  or  the 
Dutch  Queen.  The  disturbances  in  both 
countries  were  promptly  attributed  to  the 
German  militarists,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  see  whnt  these  could  gain  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  S<xialist  Governments  for  those 
Avhich  at  present  exist.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  German  Socialists  were  to  some 
extent  resfvonsible,  although  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  advanced  Socialists  of 
Holland,  seeing  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  their  international 
brethren  in  Germany,  were  anxious  to 
seize  the  psvchological  moment  to  secure 
the  reins  of  power.  It  is  stat'^  d  that 
Queen  Wilhelmina  was  on  the  eve  of  signing 
her  abdication  when  troons  from  the  coun- 
try arrived  at  The  Hague  and  quelled  the 


disturbance,  forcing  the  garrison  at  the 
Dutch  capital  to  lay  down  its  arms.  The 
truth  of  the  Shakespearian  saying,  "  Un 
easy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,*' 
has  never  been  so  demonstrated  as  during 
the  last  few  days.  In  Sweden,  in  Norway, 
in  Holland,  in  Spain,  monarchs  must  have 
feared  for  their  thrones,  but  for  the 
moment  the  danger  is  passed.  In  England 
there  was  a  great  demonstration  in  favour 
of  King  George,  but  the  monarch  of  a  vic- 
torious nation  need  not  have  the  fear  which 
descends  upon  him  who  is  set  over  a  coun- 
try which  had  been  defeated.  Apparently 
the  King  of  Roumania,  though  a  Hohen- 
zollern,  still  rules  over  the  land,  and  the 
King  of  Greece  is  yet  on  the  throne.  How 
long  Roumania  and  Greece  will  be  satis- 
fied with  a  monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment remains  to  be  seen.  Already  Bulgaria 
has  declared  a  republic,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  if  Serbia  is  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  tne  united  Jugo-Slavs  will 
insist  on  setting  a  President  over  them 
rather  than  submit  to  the  sway  of  the  pre- 
sent Serbian  King.  Greece,  before  now, 
has  tried  a  republic  and  rejected  that  system 
of  government  in  favour  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy, but  the  recent  experience  the  Greeks 
have  had  of  the  real  power  a  king  can 
exert  might  induce  them  to  revert  once  more 
to  the  republican  system. 

Will  Greece  Get  Cyprus? 

When  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Greeks  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Allies 
and  participate  in  the  attempt  to  force  the 
Dardanelles,  Great  Britain  recognised  the 
Grecian  claim  to  Cyprus,  and,  together 
with  France,  was  willing  to  permit  the 
Hellenic  Government  to  annex  consider- 
able portions  of  Asia  Minor,  with  adja- 
cent islands.  At  that  time  Italy  was  not 
fighting  the  Central  Powers,  and  was  there- 
fore not  consulted.  Greece  did  not  come  in 
and  Italy  did.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  Greeks  ranged  th'  mselves 
by  the  side  of  the  Allies.  It  will  be  a  nice 
point  to  decide  whether  the  Greek  claims 
to  Cyprus,  recognised  as  just  in  1914, 
should  now  be  odm'tted.  Another  in- 
teresting question  is  whether  the  Greek  or 
Italian  claims  to  the  Aegean  coast  of  .Asia 
Minor  are  to  be  recognised  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  There  are  far  more  Greeks 
living  in  this  district  than  there  are  Italians, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Turks 
are  to  be  deprived  of  the  Aegean  shore, 
for  ethnical  reasons  at  anv  rate,  it  should 
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go  to  the  Greeks  rather  tlian  to  the  Italians. 
Both  Greece  and  Italy  have  claimed  the 
southern  part  of  Albania,  but  apparently 
the  matter  has  been  set  Jed,  the  Italians  being 
given  Avlona  and  the  immediate  Hinter- 
land, and  the  Greeks  being  allowed  to  an- 
nex the  Epirus.  The  Albanians  them- 
selves do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
consulted  in  the  matter.  As  the  Serbians 
are  anxious  to  secure  an  outlet  on  the 
Adriatic,  thev  will  probably  annex  northern 
Albania  in  order  to  obtain  the  [xjrt  of 
Durazzo. 

The  Baltic  Provinces. 

Already  we  learn  that  Roumanian  troops 
have  crossed  the  Carpathians  and  are  en- 
gaged in  occupying  Transylvania.  Beyond 
a  brief  message,  however,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  success  of  this  operation,  and  are, 
indeed,  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  Hun- 
garians are  opposing  it  or  not.  Apparently 
the  Roumanians  followed  immediately  after 
von  Mackenscn's  army,  which  withtirew 
through  Transylvania.  The  Poles,  now  as- 
sured by  the  Allies  of  independence,  do 
not  yet  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  the  form 
of  government  they  desire,  but  evidently 
some  sort  of  army  has  been  got  together, 
for  reports  state  that  it  has  invaded  Prus- 
sian Poland,  and  has  endeavoured  to  oc- 
cupy the  fortress  of  Posen.  The  Polish 
troops,  however,  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition, and  have  apparently  retired,  al- 
though cables  are  not  clear  on  this  point. 
Further  north  there  is  a  movement  to  unite 
all  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  a  Baltic  fede- 
ration. Courland,  months  ago.  invited  the 
Kaiser  to  become  its  Grand  Duke,  and  that 
district  has  apparently  been  actually  in- 
corporated in  Prussia.  The  German  resi- 
dents are  in  a  minority  even  in  Courland, 
but  they  are  easily  the  most  influential 
people  there,  having  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  hands.  It  would  not  be  alto- 
gether surprising  if  a  Baltic  confederation 
came  into  existence.  An  alliance  with  Fin- 
land and  Sweden  would  probably  foliow, 
but  w'e  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  leaning 
of  the  southern  States  of  the  confederation, 
at  any  rate,  would  be  towards  Germany 
rather  than  towards  Poland,  Russia,  or 
Sweden. 

Schleswig  to  Decide  Its  Fate. 

The  German  Government  has  apparently 
sanctioned  the  taking  of  a  referendum  in 
Schleswig  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
should    be    transferred    from     Prussia     to 


Denmark.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in 
the  press  about  the  right  of  the  Schles- 
wigers  to  have  made  this  decision  long  ago. 
This  right  was  reserved  not  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  but  only  to  the 
people  residing  in  North  Schleswig.  The 
treaty  which  provided  for  this  is  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  which  was  concluded 
between  "Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866.  By 
Article  3  of  this  treaty  Austria  transferred 
all  her  rights  in  Schlesw'ig  and  Holstein  to- 
Prussia,  but  the  right  of  the  people  in  Nortlh 
Schleswig  to  be  again  un'ted  to  Denmark, 
was  recognised,  "  should  they  express  a 
desire  to  do  so,  by  a  vote  freely  given." 
In  1878,  however,  when  the  famous  Triple 
Alliance  came  into  existence,  the  two  parties 
to  the  Prague  Treaty,  namelv,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  mutually  agreed  that  this  partcular 
clause  should  lapse.  If  a  referendum  of 
the  whole  of  Schlesw'ig  were  taken  it  is 
practically  certain  that  there  would  be  a 
large  majority  for  remaining  German.  If, 
however,  the  referendum  is  taken  in  the 
northern  part  only,  the  voting  would  go 
strongly  in  favour  of  re-union  with  Den- 
mark. Of  fhe  150,000  people  dwelling 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Flensburg  to 
the  North  Sea,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
130,000  are  Danish  in  sympathy  if  not 
actually  by  descent.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  if  a  referendum  is 
contfiined  to  this  portion  of  Schleswig,  Ger- 
many will  lose  the  district.  As  the  small 
number  of  inhabitants  suggests,  the  area  is 
small.  Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
if  the  Schleswigers  vote  for  incorporation 
in  Denmark  the  control  of  the  famous  Kiel 
Canal  would  pass  altogether  from  German 
hands.  As  a  matter'  of  fact,  however,  this 
canal  was  built  through  the  territory  of  the 
former  province  of  Holstein,  and  no  sug- 
gestion has  ever  been  made  that  the  people 
of  Holstein  should  take  a  referendum  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  united  with 
the  Danes.  The  loss  of  North  Schleswig, 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  would  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  Future  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
German  Government  is  encouraging  the 
taking  of  a  referendum  in  North  Schles- 
wig in  order  to  strengthen  its  hands  when 
it  demands  the  taking  of  a  referendum  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  to  the  fate  of  those 
provinces.  Herr  Ebert  has  assured  the 
Soviets  which  have  been  set  up  in  Stras- 
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burg  and  other  towns  in  the  debatable  pro- 
vinces that  the  French  occupation  does  not 
.       mean  that  the  former  Crown  land  is  to  re- 
/       vert  to  France.      Clearlv  the  Germans  are 
going  to  press  strongly  for  self-determina- 
tion    in     this     case.      President     Wilson's 
article  dealing  with   the  matter  states  that 
the  wrong   done   to   France  by   Prussia  in 
187 1,    in    the    matter    of    Alsace-Lorraine, 
should  be  righted  in  order  that  peace  may 
once  more  be  made  secure  in  the  interests 
of  all.     This  clause  does  not  preclude  the 
Allies   from  stating  that  the  only  way  for 
righting    that    wrong    is   to   hand    the  pro- 
vinces back  to  France.     On  the  other  hand 
the  right    of    self-determination    has    been 
one  of  the  things  for  which  the  Allies  have 
fought,  and  it  may  be  difficult  for  them  to 
absolutelv  refuse  to  consider  the  wishes  of 
the   inhabitants   of   Alsace  and  Lorraine   in 
arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  what  is  to  hap- 
pen to  the  provinces.      As  has  been  often 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  a  referendum 
in   Alsace-Lorraine   would   probably   result 
in    the    defeat   of   the   proposal    that  they 
should   revert   to   France.       Of    the    total 
population   of    1,874,000,    no   fewer     than 
1,634.000  are  German  speaking,   and  onlv 
204,000  speak  French.      Immediatelv  after 
the  annexation  the  provinces  elected  fifteen 
members    to    the  Reichstag,    all   of   whom 
formally  protested  against  the  annexation. 
As    time    went   on   and    a    new    generation 
grew    up,    the    French    influence    declined, 
and  in  the  Reichstag  last  elected  the  Anti- 
German    delegates     from     Alsace-Lorraine 
numbered  onlv  three  out  of  the  fifteen  sent. 
As  these  members  were  elected  on  a  liberal 
franchise,  they  reflect  prettv  well  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people.      But  although  the  de- 
mand   for   retrocession   to   France   has   be- 
come feebler  and  feebler  during  the  forty 
odd  years  of  German  occupation,  the  party 
demanding     autonomous     government     has 
steadily   increased    in   power.      This   being 
so,   if  a  free  and  uninfluenced  referendum 
were  taken  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  crea- 
tion of   an   independent   State  out  of   the 
two  provinces.     If  that  poss'lbilitr  were  not 
allowed,  then  a  straight-out  referendum  on 
the  question  of  belonging  to  France  or  Ger- 
many   would    probably    be    answered     in 
faxour  of  continuance  in  the  German  Fede- 
ration. 

What  is  Happening  in  Russia? 

The  German  troops  are  apparently  being 
withdrawn  from  Finland,  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  seized  the  opportunity  of  again 


attacking  the  Finns.  It  may  become  the 
duty  of  the  Allies  to  prevent  Russian 
aggression  in  Finland  in  order  that  the 
Finns  may  have  the  opportunity  of  freely 
setting  up  whatever  form  of  government 
they  desire  without  outside  interference.  A 
cable  report  this  morning  states  that  the 
Ukrainian  Government  has  been  overthrown 
by  General  Delikan's  anti-Bolshevik  troops. 
This  is  somewhat  surprising,  because  the 
Ukrainian  Government  itself  is  anti-Bol- 
shevik. If  it  has  been  overthrown  it  is 
evidently  by  some  other  faction,  probably 
by  the  Anti- Germans,  but  if  the  Anti- 
Bolsheviks  are  fighting  amongst  themselves 
the  opportunity  of  the  Bolsheviks  will 
surely  come,  and  therefore  the  pr  sent  re- 
joicing at  the  change  of  Government  in 
Ukrainia  is  distinctly  premature.  We  have 
the  most  meagre  information  as  to  what  is 
going  on  all  over  Russia,  the  only  thing 
of  which  we  can  be  quite  certain  is  that 
millions  of  Russians  must  inevitably  starve 
to  death  this  winter.  Mr.  Hoover  is  hasten- 
ing to  Europe  to  see  what  can  be  done  to- 
mitigate  the  famine  in  Northern  Russia, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  done 
beyond  possibly  victuallin?  Petrograd  and 
other  large  towns.  The  povertv  of  com- 
munications, the  diaos  on  the  railways,  the 
lack  of  rolling-stock,  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  supplies  to  be  got  far  into 
the  countrv.  Clasped  in  the  icy  grasp  of 
winter,  lacking  fuel,  and  foodless,  terrible 
must  be  the  fate  of  entire  communities 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  what  was 
once  the  great  Russian  Empire. 

The  Germans  Hand  Over  Their  Fleet. 

According  to  the  papers  the  Germans  have 
surrendered     six     battle-cruisers    and     ten 
dreadnoughts,  nine  of  the  latter  being  over 
24,000  tons.     If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Germans  were  correct  in  their 
account  of  the  losses  suffered  at  the  Jutland 
battle.      They    sitated    that   they    lost   only 
one  battle-cruiser,   and  no  dreadnoughts  at 
all.     The  British  Admiralty  officially  stated 
that  the  German  losses  included  two  battle- 
cruisers     and     two    dreadnoughts    of     the 
Kaiser   class.      When    the   war  began    the 
Germans    had     four    battle-cruisers     afloat 
and   two   nearing    completion.      They    had 
also    a    small    battle-cruiser    building     for 
Greece,   and  since  the  war  began  are  said 
to  have  built  two  more  battle-cruisers.     In- 
cluding the  Greek  ship,  that  makes  a  total 
of  nine  battle-cruisers  altogether.     One  of 
these  is  the  Goeben,  which  is  at  Constan- 
tinople.    Another  is  the  Lutzoiv,  which  the 
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Germans  ailmit  was  sunk  in  the  Jutland 
battle.  Another  is  the  Von  der  Tann, 
which  has  been  reported  sunk  on  many  occa- 
sions. Including  this  vessel,  however,  the 
total  number  of  battle-cruisers  the  Ger- 
mans have  left  cannot  be  more  than 
six,  without  the  small  Greek  ship. 
As  six  have  been  handed  over  it  is 
quite  ob\Tlous  that  the  Der-fflinger.  Flin- 
dcnburg  and  SeydUiz  were,  after  all. 
not  sunk  in  the  Jutland  battle.  When  the 
war  broke  out  the  Germans  had  only  nine 
dreadnoughts  over  24.000  tons,  amongst 
these  being  included  all  the  Kaiser  class. 
Apparentlv  all  nine  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  Allies,  and  therefore  we  must  as- 
sume that  two  dreadnoughts  of  the  Kaiser 
class  were  not  sunk,  as  claimed  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  in  the  Jutland  battle, 
but  that  the  ships  which  went  down  were 
of  a  smaller  class,  as  stated  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Germans  elected  to  hand  over 
their  surface  craft  to  the  British  for  in- 
ternment in  Allied  ports  instead  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  option  of  interning 
tliem  in  neutral  ports,  where  they  were  to 
remain  under  Allied  control,  as  stipulated 
in  Clause  23  of  the  Armistice.  It  was 
feared  at  one  time  that  ov.'ing  to  the  mutin- 
ous state  of  the  German  Fleet  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  secure  the  handing  over  of 
the  ships  designated  in  the  time  stipulated, 
and  in  order  to  meet  this  possibility  the 
Allies  reserved  the  right  to  occupy  Heli- 
goland as  an  advance  base  to  enable  them 
10  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  All 
the  ships,  however,  left  German  ports  with- 
in the  seven  days  allowed,  and  have  now 
been  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  Conse- 
quentlv  Heligoland  will  not  be  %^cupied. 

The  Question  of  Heligoland. 

Reference  to  Heligoland  usually  calls 
forth  the  remark  that  England  should 
never  have  parted  with  the  island.  Those 
who  make  this  assertion  fail  to  remember 
that  Lord  Salisbury,  in  handing  it  over  to 
the  Germans  received  compensation  so 
ample  that  Bismarck  himself,  who  had 
fallen  a  few  months  before  the  transfer  was 
made,  denounced  the  arrangement,  as  it 
involved  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Ger- 
man hope  of  building  a  great  East  African 
Empire.  At  that  time  the  island  was  slowly 
but  steadilv  disappearing,  and  the  time 
did  not  seem  far  distant  when  it  would 
vanish  altogether  beneath  the  waves.  In 
order  to  save  it  the  Germans  almost  en- 
closed it  in  cement,  walls,  thus  preventing 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea.      Heligoland 


belonged  to  Denmark,  and  was  acquired 
by  Great  Britain  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  Denmark  being  at  that  time  an  un- 
willing ally  of  1'' ranee.  So,  too,  was 
Holland,  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
benefited  the  British  Empire,  as  her  colo- 
nies were  taken  by  our  fleet.  Heligoland 
was  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain 
from  1807  to  1890,  but  the  national  tongue 
of  the  people  remained  German  all  the 
time.  Even  had  Great  Britain  retained  the 
island  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  it  would  have  been  seized 
by  the  Germans,  if,  indeed,  any  of  it  had 
been  left  above  the  stirface  of  the  water. 

The  Peace  Conference. 

Already  there  is  considerable  discussion 
as  to  who  are  to  be  the  Peace  Delegates  of 
the  Allies.  The  French  Delegation  is  ex- 
pected to  consist  of  the  veteran  Premier 
Clemenceau,  the  former  Premier  Briand, 
at  one  time  a  Socialist,  but  later  leader 
of  the  more  radical  group  and  head  of  the 
Government  during  the  war,  M.  Bour- 
geois, France's  senior  delegate  to  the  two 
Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  and  M. 
Tardieu,  still  a  young  man.  but  already 
marked  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Frenchmen.  He  has  filled  the  difficult 
position  of  French  Commissioner  in  the 
United  States  with  marked  success.  The 
British  delegation  is  certain  to  include  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  prob- 
ably Lord  Reading,  who  has  played  a 
great  part  in  international  affnirs  since  the 
war  began.  The  fourth  member  may  well 
be  Sir  Robert  Borden,  as  he  is  the  most 
likely  man  to  be  .selected  by  the  Dominions 
to  represent  them.  General  Botha  might 
be  a  better  delegate,  but  for  obvious  rea- 
sons he  will  not  be  chosen.  No  forecast  has 
been  made  of  tlie  probable  coinposition  of 
the  German  delegation,  and  much  dep)ends 
upon  the  position  in  Germany  when  the 
appointments  are  made.  If  the  Socialists 
ilo  not  definitely  obtain  the  upper  hand. 
Prince  von  Biilow  will  probably  be  one, 
and  Erzberger  another.  As  Austria  is  now 
split  into  fragments,  one  delegation  can  no 
longer  represent  that  country.  \\  ill  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Poland,  German  Austria 
and  the  rest  all  send  special  delegations, 
or  will  thev  have  to  be  contented  with  one 
representative  each  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Italy  and  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  will  certainly  be  in  the  Italian 
delegation.  How  Russia  is  to  be  repre- 
sented, if  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture.     One   of    the   first    duties   of    the 
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Conference  will  be  to  decide  what  delegates 
may  sit. 


The  American  Delegates. 

Perhaps   the  greatest    interest    is    being 
shown  concerning   the   composition   of   the 
American  delegation.      The  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  country  which  set 
out  the  fourteen  articles  on  which  Peace  is 
to  be  made,   will  naturally    have    immense 
influence    at    the     Conference.      President 
Wilson  himself  has  signified  his   intention 
of  being  present  at  the  discussions,  and  if 
he  goes  he  would,   of  course,   be  the  first 
delegate.   Elihu  Root,  a  great  international 
lawyer,   and   at  one  time  American   Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be 
the'    second.      The    suggestion    that     Mr. 
Hughes,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency  against   Dr.    Wilson,    should  be   a 
representative,    gives    a   good    idea   of    the 
manner  in  which  partv  differences  are  being 
sunk  in  the  United  States.     Whether  he  is 
an  official  representative  or  not,  one  of  the 
most  influential  Americans  at  Paris  will  be 
Colonel  House,  the  President's  confidential 
adviser.     Those  who  know   him   speak  of 
this    man    as    easily    the    greatest   interna- 
tional statesman  the  war  has  produced.  He 
has  travelled  throughout  all  the  belligerent 
countries     seeking    information    whilst    the 
war  was  raging,   and  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected data  \vhich  will  be  invaluable  when 
Peace  is  being  made.     At  the  great  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  only  Peace  Conference 
to  which  the  coming  one  can  be  likened, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land,   represented    Great    Britain    at    first, 
and  when  domestic  affairs  called  him  home, 
the    Duke   of    Wellington    took    his   place. 
Russia  was  represented  bv  the  Tsar  him- 
self.    Von  Hardenberg  and  von  Humboldt 
were  the  Prussian  delegates.     Astute  Met- 
ternioh    represented    Austria,     and     "  that 
fox.'"  Talleyrand,  the  French.     So  well  did 
he   do   it,    indeed,   that   ere   long  defeated 
France  became  the  dominant  Power  at  the 
Conference,  and  had  Napoleon's  flight  from 
Elba  not  broken  up  the  gathering.   France 
would    have   come  handsomelv   out   of   the 
business.    Before  the  Peace  Conference  ac- 
tuallv    meets    much    will    have    to    be   ar- 
ranged between  the  Allies.      So  much,   in- 
deed, that  it  is  unlikely  that  Peace  will  be 
dirertlv    discussed    with    the    German    and 
other     delegates     until     earlv     next     year, 
though   the   internal    situation  in   Germany 
and   Austria  demands  the  earliest  possible 
conclusion  of  Peace.     Until  Peace  is  made 
nothing  can   be  done   in    Russia   or   in   the 


Balkans,  but  there  are  so  many  momentous 
matters  to  settle  that  the  Peace  delibera- 
tions must  necessarily  be  lengthy. 


The  Price  in  Blood. 

The  total  British   casualties   during  the 
war  have  now  been  published,  and  are  ap- 
proximately what  they  were  estimated  to  be 
by  various  authorities,   who  compiled  their 
totals   from  the  various   lists  published  at 
different   times.      The   total   number  killed 
is     758,704,     the     number     wounded     is 
2,032,122,  and  the  prisoners  total  360,045. 
The  estimated  total  losses  of  the  Germans 
vary    considerably,     but  according  to  Vor- 
we'arts,      1,580,000      have      been      killed. 
4,000,000  wounded,    490,000   taken  priso- 
ner, and  the  fate  of  260,000  is  unknown. 
This  makes  6,330,000  in  all,  as  compared 
with  the   British   loss  of  3,490,991.      The 
estimated  losses  of  the  French  up  to  July 
of   this  year  was    1,375,000   killed.      The 
proportion  between  killed  and  wounded  k 
pretty   much   the   same  in   all   the   armies, 
excepting  the  Russian,   and  we  may  there- 
fore assume  that  if  the  French  dead  actu- 
ally reached  this  huge  total,  the  wounded 
must  number  almost  4,000,000.      In  addi- 
tion  the   French   lost  over   half   a  million 
prisoners,    which    would     bring     the    total 
casualties  up  to  just  under  6,000,000.     No 
official    figures,    though,    have     yet     been 
given.     It  is  everywhere  declared  that  the 
Russian  losses  have  been  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  belligerent.     If,  therefore,  we 
take  only  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
RussSa,    a  ;minimum    estimate    places    the 
casualties   at  over   20,000.000.      To   these 
have  to  be  added  the  Italian,  Belgian,  Ser- 
bian,     Roumanian,      Portuguese,      Austro- 
Hungarian,  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  casual- 
ties.    It  would  be  safe  to  put  these  down 
at  at  least  6,000,000.     Altogether  the  toll 
of  the  war  is  probably  at  least  30,000,000 
in   killed   and   wounded,    whilst  the   losses 
from  sickness   must  also  have  been   great. 
The    killed    must    exceed    6,000,000   men, 
perhaps,  more  than  the  total  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  com- 
bined. 
The  Censorship. 

It  is  amazing  that  there  are  still  large 
numbers  of  people  in  Australia  who 
scarcely  realise  that  for  four  years  the 
Press  of  the  country  has  been  under  a  most 
severe  and  rigorous  censorship,  that  every 
paper  has  had  to  carrv  out  instructions 
issued  bv  the  censor  with  regard  to  the 
withholding  of  news,  and  that  manv  of 
the    journals    published    in    the    Common- 
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wealth  have  been  obliged  to  submit  every 
line  to  the  censor  before  publication.  The 
Press  has  taken  this  rigid  supervision  in 
very  good  part,  realising  that  in  time  of 
war  it  was  necessary  to  withhold  all  infor- 
mation that  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation convey  information  to  the  enemy, 
and  has  remained  silent  even  when  the  cen- 
sorship appeared  to  go  far  further  than 
there  seemed  to  be  any  necessity  for.  Now 
.that  the  struggle  is  over,  however,  the 
papers  are  Ixiginning  to  demand  that  this 
interference  with  their  liberty  shall  no 
ilonger  be  permitted.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Mel- 
Douine  Age  on  the  subject^     It  says  : — 

Throug-hout  the  war  the  community  has 
placidly  endured  an  amount  of  interference 
at  the  hands  of  Government,  the  sug-gestion 
of  which  in  times  of  peace  would  have 
aroused  Haming-  indignation.  While  there 
have  been  complaints  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  powers  under  the  War  Precautions  Act 
have  been  administered,  the  people  in  gene- 
ral have  patiently  withstood  the  exercise 
of  those  powers  out  of  a  desire  to  streng1;hen 
the  Government  in  checkmating  enemy  in- 
fluences. They  accepted  the  limitations 
placed  upon  their  liberty  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  lil)eit\  itself.  Now  that  the  dang-er  has 
passed  the  spirit  of  all  free  men  is  being 
reasserted,  and  its  expression  will  soon  be 
forceful  enough  to  overthrow  those  who 
cleave  to  an  authority  that  puts  it  in  defi- 
ance. Powers  once  conferred  are  reluctantly 
surrendered.  That  fact  is  common  experi- 
ence, both  of  human  nature  and  of  public 
life.  The  public,  therefore,  needs  to  keep 
jealous  watch  upon  the  celerity,  or  the  lack 
of  It,  with  which  the  Federal  Government  re- 
moves the  tyrannical  fetters  that  war  has 
placed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and  of 
public  speech.  .  .  .  Restraints  upon 
knowledge  and  the  stifling-  of  free  opinions 
belong"  to  the  ignorance  and  subjection  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  British  censorship 
that  Mr  Asquith  is  so  anxious  to  remove  has 
not  been  as  stringent  as  that  maintained  in 
Australia,  even  though  Eng-land  was  in  the 
vortex  of  the  war  and  Australia  12,000  miles 
away.  Discussions  in  the  Press  and  on  the 
platform  have  been  conducted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  much  more  freedom,  and 
there  has  not  been  the  same  political  sur- 
veillance. Information  circulated  freely  in 
England  has  been  withheld  frequently  in 
Australia,  as  if  it  were  easier  for  Germany 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  Empire's  plans 
from  the  other  hemisphere  than  from  across 
the  English  Channel.  Not  only  has  it  been 
possible  to  give  a  political  direction  to  the 
Australian  censorship,  but  boards  and 
bureaucratic  bodies  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  commercial  purposes  have  been 
able  to  exercise  an  authority  foreign  to  the 
Constitution,  and  19  place  a  ban  upon  infor- 
mation of  public  importance  according  to 
their  own  sweet  will.  This  state  of  affairs 
is    revolting    to   all    conceptions    of    British 


liberty,  and  in  Britain  itself  would  never  be 
tolerated. 

The  two  main  objects  of  the  war  censor- 
ship were  to  prevent  the  publication  of  in- 
formation that  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  suppress  statements  that 
migfht  be  prejudicial  to  recruiting.  The 
enemy  has  surrendered,  and  recruiting  has 
been  stopped.  These  reasons  no  longer 
hold  good.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  argue  that 
a  military  or  political  censorship  is  still 
necessary  to  maintain  internal  peace  and 
g"ood  order.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  aggravate  and  spread  discontent  is  to  try 
and  hide  it  by  prohibiting-  publicity.  British 
statesmen  realised  this  many  years  ag-o. 

The  Spanish  Plague. 

The  ravages  of  the  Spanish  influenza 
have  been  terrible  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  now  the  dread  disease  is 
amongst  us.  The  Americans  'have  an- 
nounced officially  that  their  losses  in  the 
war  amounted  to  16,000  killed.  At  the  end 
of  October  there  had  been  no  fewer  than 
13,000  deaths  from  Spanish  influenza  in  the 
military  camps  of  the  United  States,  and 
latest  advices  say  that  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  21,000.  On  October  31st  there 
were  no  fewer  than  279,945  soldiers  in  the 
camps  suffering  from  influenza.  A  mail 
steamer  recently  reached  S\dney,  and  was 
promptly  quarantined  there.  On  her  way 
across  the  Pacific  she  called  at  Samoa,  and 
although  the  passengers  were  not  permitted 
to  land,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  two  sick 
men,  one  suffering  from  pneumonia,  the 
other  apparently  from  influenza,  were  actu- 
ally landed  on  the  island,  the  stretchers  on 
which  they  lay  being  carried  by  native 
bearers  through  a  crowd  of  curious 
Samoans.  Now  we  learn  that  no  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  natives  of  the  island 
have  been  affected  with  the  dread  disease, 
and  that  numbers  of  them  have  died. 
Urgent  requests  for  help  have  been  sent, 
and  a  vessel  carrying  doctors,  nurses  and 
drugs  has  been  despatched  from  Sydney. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Samoans  will  suffer 
terribly  from  the  Spanish  death,  as  directly 
they  feel  the  fever  on  them  they  rush  into 
the  water  and  thus  seal  their  fate.  Great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  the  disease 
out  of  Australia,  but  the  ease  with  which 
the  germ  is  conveyed  through  the  air  makes 
it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  efforts  of 
the  quarantine  officers  will  be  successful. 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  ravages  which 
the  plague  has  made  in  European  coim- 
tries  and  in  the  United  States  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  ought  immediately  to 
publish  broadcast  what  are  the  symptoms 
and   the   initial  remedies   that  ought   to  be 
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applied.  In  view  of  the  great  number  of 
fatalities  in  Europe  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Spanish  influenza  was  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end. 
Federal  Affairs. 

The  Federal  Parliament  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  last  fortnight  in  passing 
the  Electoral  Bill,  which  provided  for  pre- 
ferential voting  in  elections  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  reason  for  the 
rapid  pushing  through  of  the  measure  is 
that  the  bv-election  at  Corangamite  is  tak- 
ing place  earlv  next  month.  The  by-elec- 
tion at  Swan,  the  late  Lord  Forrest's  seat, 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  in  a  three-party 
fight  the  Labour  candidate  stood  the  best 
chance  of  winning,  and  the  Government 
felt  quite  justified  in  hasten'ng  the  passage 
of  the  Electoral  Bill  in  order  to  try  and 
save  the  Corangamite  seat.  The  strenuous 
opposition  which  was  put  up  bv  the  Labour 
Party  was  hardlv  justified,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  preferential  voting  is  not  opposed 
by  Labour  members,  though  the  hasten- 
ing through  of  the  Bill  was  objectionable 
to  them.  Senator  Gardiner  distinguished 
himself  bv  speaking  against  tirre  for  11 
hours  40  minutes,  but  his  tour  de  force  was 
unavailing,  and  ultimatelv  the  Bill  went 
through   the   Senate   and  became  law. 

•  •  •  • 

With  the  idea  of  backirg  up  Mr.  Hughes' 
demand  that  her  colonies  in  the  Pacific 
should  not  be  returned  to  Germany  bv  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  Government  intro- 
duced a  motion  to  the  efifrct  that  it  was 
essent-al  to  the  future  safetv  and  welfare 
of  Australia  that  the  captured  German  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific  should  not  in  any 
circumstances  be  restored  to  Germany,  and 
that  in  the  consideration  and  determination 
of  proposals  afl^ecting  the  destination  of 
these  islands  Australia  should  be  consulted. 
The  Opposition  as  a  whole  voted  in  favour 
of  the  mot'on.  althoueh  it  strongly  cbj'^cted 
to  doing  anything  which  would  strengthen 


the  hands  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Knowing  the 
feeling  of  Labour  members,  one  is  amazed 
that  no  one  of  them,  even  if  onlv  to  win  a 
tactical  victory,  prop)Osed  an  amendment  to 
the  eflect  that  the  Australian  Parliament 
was  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government,  which 
had  hitherto  always  safeguarded  Australian 
interests.  It  would  have  been  diflicult  for 
the  Nationalists  to  vote  against  such  an 
amendment,  and  had  it  been  carried  it 
would  have  entirely  cut  the  ground  away 
from  under  Mr.  Hughes'  feet.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  such  an  opportunity  should  have 
been  missed. 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  desire  to  convince 
the  British  Government  that  he  thoroughly 
represented  Australia,  appears  to  have  re- 
quested the  Agents-General  to  ask  the  Pre- 
miers of  the  States  to  t'^legraph  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  supporting  him  in  the  at- 
titude he  was  taking  up  with  regard  to- 
articles  3  and  5.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  Pre- 
mier of  Queensland,  sent  him,  a  mes- 
sage which  showed  clearlv  enough  th'^t  Mr. 
Hughes,  at  anv  rate,  had  not  the  Ou-^ens- 
land  Government  behind  him,  and  although 
rhe  other  Premiers  have  not  sent  anv  re- 
plies, a  member  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Cabinet  has  been  so  exceedirglv  frank  in 
his  statements  that  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Hughes  would  obtain  much  com- 
fort from  anv  message  which  Mr.  Holman 
might  send  him. 

•  a  •  • 

The  inquiry  into  the  doings  of  Mr.  Jensen 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  wire- 
less plant  and  other  matters  has  been  con- 
cluded, and  a  report  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished before  these  lines  appear.  Mr.  Watt_ 
continues  to  lead  Par'iament  with  gr^at  tact 
and  ab'lity,  and  if  there  is  a  rcos^ruction 
of  the  Go\ernment  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  if,  in- 
stead of  merely  "Acting"  he  became 
"Actual"    Prime    Minister. 


MR.    HUGHES   AND   THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

"Belgium  and  France  get  all  they  want,  while  Australia  gets  nothing  for  her  sacrifices." 
— William  Morris  Hughes  in  London.  November  ISth.  1918. 

statesinen,  and.  indeed,  until  Mr.  Hughes 
came  on  the  scene,  was  invariably  re- 
sorted to  by  visiting  Colonial  Ministers 
when  in  Great  Britain.  Australia, 
.«ays  the  Prime  Minister,  gets  no- 
i.hing  out  of  the  war.  Such  a 
statement  almost  suggests  that  the  Com- 


On  this  text  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  is  delivering  fiery  speeches,  and 
with  it  in  his  mouth  is  flatly  contradicting 
the  statements  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  language  we  expect  from  him, 
but  which  is  decidedly  foreign  to  the  dig- 
nified diction  which  characterises  British 
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monwealth  entered  the  struggle  for  ob- 
jects less  lofty  and  humanitarian  than  we 
had  been  led  to  suppose!  We  believed 
that  we  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Great  Bri- 
tain not  for  gain,  but  to  support  her  in 
her  struggle  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  that  we  subscribed  to  the 
defniite  statements  made  in  the  early 
days  that  Britain  desired  no  indemnities, 
sought  no  territory.  Yet  we  have  our 
Prime  Minister  like  a  puling  schoolboy 
shrieking  to  all  the  world  that  Australia 
is  to  get  nothing  out  of  the  struggle.  Is 
this  the  man  who  uttered  such  dire 
threats  against  those  mistaken  folk  who 
dared  suggest  that  this  was  largely  a 
trade  war? 

Mr.  Hughes   is   making  himself   ridi- 
culous before  the  assembled  nations,  and 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  choice 
of  the  Dominions  will  not  fall  on  him 
when  they  select  a  delegate  to  attend  the 
Peace    Conference.      There   was   at  one 
time  a  chance  that  he  might  have  gone 
thither,  and  we  can  only  be  thankful  that 
his  outburst  of  chagrin  over  the  conclud- 
ing of  the  Armistice  without  his  advice 
has  disclosed  his  utter  failure  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  not  to  patch  up  an  old  world, 
but  to  create  a  new  one ;  shown  him  up 
to  be  a  person  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
part    of    peace    negotiator.      Why    he 
stormed  and  raged  as  he  did  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand.     Attributing  the 
best  motives  to  him,  we  may  assume  that 
he  sincerely  believed  that  Australia  was 
going  to  be  forgotten  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  that  in  the  final  arrange- 
ments her  interests  would  be  altogether 
neglected,  therefore  he  lifted  his  voice 
and    protested    vigorously    against    the 
adoption  by  all  the  Allies  of  President 
Wilson's  fourteen  articles.     That  he  has 
damaged    rather    than    improved    Aus- 
tralia's  position    at    the    Conference   is 
pretty  clear,  but  his  motives  we  may  as- 
sume were  good. 

There  are  those  on  the  other  hand, 
and,  apparently,  an  increasing  number, 
who  insist  that  it  is  more  a  personal  mat- 
ter with  the  Prime  Minister,  who  saw  in 
the  agreement  amongst  all  the  fighting 
nations,  that  there  was  to  be  no  boycott 
or  economic  war,  the  destruction  of  all 
his  efforts  to  ostracise  German  goods  and 
German  traders  the  world  over,  and  that 
he  could  not  see  what  he  had  preached 
in  season  and  out  of  .season  calmly  over- 


ruled     without     violent     protest.       Yet 
others  assert  that,  aware  of  his  rapidly 
waning  popularity  in  Australia,  he  was 
making  a  bold  bid  to  win  it  back  by  up- 
holding the  rights  of  the  Commonwealth 
even  against  the  British  (jovernment  it- 
self.   If  that  be  so,  he  made  a  tragic  mis- 
take, for,  instead  of  regaining  his  vanish- 
ing popularity,  he,  by  his  latest  actions, 
is  hastening  its  complete  disappearance. 
I  do  not  go  anything  like  as  far  as  do 
the  present  critics  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  I  cannot  but  be  aniused  at  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  the 
great   majority   of   Australians   towards 
Mr.  Hughes.     Not  two  years  ago  it  was 
a    signal    for    violent    attack    in    certain 
circles   if  one  ventured  to  criticise  Mr. 
Hughes  or  to    suggest    that,    in  chang- 
ing    his     politics,     he     had     not     been 
able     to     change     his  spots     as     well. 
Now,    so    severe     is    the    criticism    of 
the  former  idol  in  these  very  circles,  that 
one  risks  violent  argument  by  venturing 
to  stand  up   for  him.     Those  who  de- 
clared two  years  ago  that  he  was  not 
fitted  to  lead  the  Government  or  to  re- 
present Australia  in  the  councils  of  the 
Empire,  and  suffered   for  that  opinion, 
now   find   with    astonishment   that   it   is 
being  generally  voiced  not  only  in  Parlia- 
ment but  throughout  the  country.     How 
are  the  mighty  fallen! 

Mr.  Hughes,  on  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land, preached  the  doctrine  of  efficiency 
and  urged  the  need  of  organisation  and 
preparedness    for    any   eventuality.      He 
talked  well  to  vast  audiences,  and  then 
escaped  from  the  country  before  anyone 
could  ask  him  to  do  anything  to  put  his 
doctrines  into  practice.     He  returned  to 
Australia,  and  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
duce Australia  to  do  what  he  had  been 
berating   England    for   not   doing.      His 
Win-the-War  programme  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  Win-the-Election 
scheme,   and   when   he   again   left   Aus- 
tralia to  go  to  England,  he  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  practical  achievement  to 
show  for  the  absolute  control  which  the 
War  Precautions'  Act  gave  him  over  the 
Commonwealth.      When    he    arrived    in 
London,    he    found    that    he    no    longer 
stood  so  high  in  public  estimation,  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self in  the  popular  mind.     He  plunged 
into  the  tariff  controversy,  and  did  not 
scruple   to   apply   to    Freetraders   terms 
which  they  strongly  resented.    For  truly 
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patriotic  and  great  statesmen  to  be  label- 
led pro-Germans  and  traitors  by  a 
\ehement  little  man  from  the  Antipodes 
was  hardly  nice,  and,  by  thus  descending 
to  his  usual  style  of  controversial 
vituperation,  Mr.  Hughes,  instead  of  im- 
proving his  position  at  home  further 
compromised  it. 

It  is  illuminating  to  read  his  speeches, 
though  only  some  of  the  hundreds  he 
has  delivered  have  been  published  here 
despite  his  excellent  press  agents.  In 
them  he  does  not  cease  to  declare  that 
Great  Britain,  in  his  opinion,  is  as  un- 
prepared for  peace  as  she  was  for  war, 
and  infers  that  if  she  would  only  have 
followed  his  advice,  she  would  not  now 
be  in  this  state  of  unreadiness.  His 
hearers  must  have  wondered  how  this 
great  oratorical  solver  of  difficulties, 
which  were  taxing  the  brains  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the 
Empire,  had  put  his  own  country  in 
shape  for  the  coming  of  peace.  No 
doubt  they  imagined  that  efficiency  and 
organisation  have  been  so  preached  by 
him  throughout  the  Commonwealth  that 
everything  is  ready  for  the  struggle 
which  the  coming  of  peace  will  bring 
with  it.  As  they  listen  to  his  strenuous 
advocacy  of  policies  of  settlement,  and 
the  remunerative  employment  of  de- 
mobolised  soldiers  they  must  envy  the 
men  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force, 
who,  on  their  return  to  Australia,  must 
surely  find  everything  in  readiness  to 
settle  them  on  the  land,  and  provide  them 
with  that  remunerative  employment  the 
eloquent  head  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  is  urging  England  to  pro- 
vide. How  they  would  be  disappointed 
could  they  know  the  true  position  in  this 
country ! 

Mr.  Hughes  is  the  only  Colonial  Minis- 
ter who  has  objected  to  the  adoption  of 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  articles,  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  not  got  Australia 
behind  him  in  this  matter.  Thinking 
people  must  realise  that  for  Australia 
alone  to  oppose  clauses  which  were 
mainly  responsible  in  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end  is  absurd.  President  Wilson,  by 
his  definite  statement  that  there  was  to 
be  no  trade  boycott  and  that  the  future 
of  the  colonies  was  to  be  decided  on 
grounds  of  equity,  not  of  conquest,  de- 
prived the  military  party  in  Germany  of 


their  main  weapon  against  those  who 
were  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace.  Bul- 
garia, Turkey,  Austria  and  Germany  all 
agreed  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
fourteen  articles.  For  Australia  to  have 
stood  up  and  insisted  on  having  them  al- 
tered, and  thus  have  delayed  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  further,  was  ob- 
viously impossible,  but  that  apparently 
is  what  Mr.  Hughes  desired.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  of  the  articles  might 
have  been  modified,  but  certainly  not  the 
two  most  vital  of  all.  All  the  other 
Dominions,  all  the  Allied  peoples  have 
agreed  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  German 
Colonies  in  the  hands  of  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners, have  approved  the  final 
abandonment  of  all  idea  of  trade  boy- 
cotts and  economic  war.  Why  have  they 
done  this?  Surely  because  they  realise 
that  there  is  to  be  a  great  attempt  made 
to  make  further  wars  impossible,  because 
they  have  glimpsed  the  President's  vision 
of  a  world  in  which  force  shall  cease  to 
be  the  final  arbiter  of  disputes,  in  which 
a  League  of  Nations  shall  rule  the  world. 
If  Mr.  Hughes  had  his  way,  he  would 
deliberately  thw^art  the  earnest  efforts  to 
be  made  to  end  strife  and  prevent  future 
wars.  He  would  deprive  the  League  of 
Nations  of  its  principal  weapon  in  order 
that  Australia  might  do  as  she  liked  re- 
gardless of  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
arbitrarily  settle  the  fate  of  the  Colonies 
by  right  of  conquest,  not  on  grounds  of 
equity  and  international  fairness.  What 
would  be  the  position  supposing  Mr. 
Hughes  insisted  on  the  right  of  Aus- 
tralia to.  impose  a  prohibitive  tariff 
against  all  German  and  Austrian  goods  ? 
When  the  League  of  Nations  came  into 
being  the  Commonwealth  would  be  in- 
formed that  discriminating  tariffs  could 
only  be  enforced  with  the  approval  of 
the  League.  That,  as  Germany  was 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  League, 
her  goods  were  not  to  be  discriminated 
against,  though  the  League  would  inter- 
fere in  no  way  with  the  imposing  of 
tarift's  on  any  articles  or  with  the  height 
of  that  tariff,  all  it  would  insist  on  was 
that  all  nations  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  footing.  If  Australia  refused  to 
remove  the  discriminating  tariff  against 
Germany  the  League  would  then  take 
steps  to  force  her  to  do  so.  This  would 
take  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  supply 
Australia  with  goods,  and  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  a  heavy,  discriminating  tariff 
agamst  all  her  products  by  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  League.  The  threat,  of 
course,  would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  this  power  of  boycott,  and  the 
withholding  of  supplies  wh'ch  makes  the 
League  of  Nations  possible.  Without 
this  weapon,  wherewith  to  coerce  recal- 
citrant rliembers,  its  decrees  could  not  be 
enforced.  Yet  Mr.  Hughes  is  so  short- 
sighied  that  he  wishes  to  take  this  neces- 
sary weapon  from  the  League  altogether. 
In  all  his  speeches  he  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  Australia  is  now  animated  with 
a  "  spirit  of  greed  and  revenge."  There 
couid  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  be- 
tween his  windy  assertions  and  the  care- 
fully weighed  utterances  of  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Speak- 
ing on  November  15th  in  London — on 
the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  city,  as 
Mr.  Hughes  made  his  speech  from  which 
the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  taken — the  British  Prime  Minister 
said : — 

We  must  not  behave  like  small  men,  re- 
vengefully trampling  down  a  fallen  foe.  Stem 
justice  must  be  done,  but  beyond  that,  let  us 
behave  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  will  feel 
we  have  been  fighting  for  high  ideals  and  not 
for  mere  greed  or  revenge. 

Four  days  before,  at  Washington,  Pre- 
sident Wilson  delivered  himself  in  the 
following  fashion  on  the  question  of 
peace : — 

The  present,  and  all  that  it  holds,  belongs  to 
the  nations  and  the  peoples  who  preserve  their 
self-control,  and  the  orderly  processes  of  their 
Governments ;  the  future  to  those  who  prove 
themselves  the  true  friends  of  mankind.  To 
conquer  with  arms  is  to  make  only  a  tem- 
porary conquest ;  to  conquer  the  world  by 
earning  its  esteem  is  to  make  a  permanent 
conquest.  1  am  confident  that  the  nations 
that  have  learned  the  principle  of  freedom, 
and  that  have  settled  with  self-possession  to 
its  ordered  practice  are  now  about  to  make  a 
conquest  of  the  world  by  the  sheer  power  of 
example  and  of  friendly  helpfulness.  The 
peoples  who  iiave  but  just  come  out  fiom 
under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
who  are  now  coming  at  last  into  their  free- 
dom, will  never  find  the  treasures  of  liberty 
they  are  in  search  of  if  they  look  for  them 
by  the  light  of  the  torch.  They  will  iind  that 
every  pathway  that  is  stained  with  the  blood 
ol  their  own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilderness, 
not  to  the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now 
face  to  face  with  their  initial  test.  We  must 
hold  the  light  steady  until  they  find  themselves. 
And  in  the  meantime,  if  it  be  possible,  we  must 
establish  a  peace  that  will  justly  define  their 
place  among  the  nations,  remove  all  fear  of 
their  neighbours  and  of  their  former  masters, 


and  enal)le  them  to  live  in  security  and  con- 
tentment when  they  have  set  their  own  affairs 
in  order.  I  for  one  do  not  doubt  their  pur- 
pose or  their  capacity.  There  are  some  happy 
signs  that  they  know  and  will  choose  the  way 
of  self-control  and  peaceful  accommodation. 
If  they  do  we  shall  put  our  aid  at  their  dis- 
posal in  every  way  that  we  can.  If  they  do 
not,  we  must  await  with  patience  and  sym- 
pathy the  wakening  and  recovery  that  will 
assuredly  come  at  last. 

Side  by  side  with  these  dignified  and 
thoughtful  statements  we  have  Mr. 
Hughes'  declaration  that  whilst  France 
and  Belgium  get  what  they  want,  Aus- 
tralia is  to  get  nothing.  What  a  con- 
trast !  And  what  a  ridiculous  com- 
parison. Imagine  speaking  in  the  same 
breath  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  France 
and  by  Belgium,  and  of  those  made  by 
Australia !  What  an  utter  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  situation  is  thus 
shown.  Yet,  alas  !  the  Allied  nations  and 
the  neutral  powers  must  think  that  Mr. 
Hughes  is  giving  expression  to  the  real 
feelings  of  Australians.  Pity,  in- 
deed, that  such  a  man  should  represent 
us  at  a  supreme  moment  like  this  in 
Imperial  councils,  should  speak  for  the 
Commonwealth  before  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  raised 
n\  this  unfortunate  manner  a  matter 
which  will  have  to  be  settled  soon, 
namely,  the  voice  Australia  is  to  have 
within  the  Empire.  The  fatal  mistake 
he  makes,  however,  is  to  demand  that  at 
this  crisis  of  the  world's  history  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  heard,  not  merely 
within  the  Empire,  but  at  the  Inter- 
national gathering  where  the  great 
nations  are  to  formulate  the  plans  which 
are  to  make  the  world  permanently  safe 
for  democracy.  The  matters  he  would 
have  altered  concern  the  whole  world, 
not  merely  a  small  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  is  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
not  a  loose  collection  of  Doniinions,  each 
with  a  voice  of  its  own,  that  is  recognised 
ni  international  afjfairs.  Mr.  Hughes 
would  be  quite  right  to  urge  his  desires 
upon  the  British  Government  in  private 
conference,  but  he  is  utterly  wrong  to 
shout  his  desires,  his  anger  and  his  ob- 
1  eel  ions  from  the  housetops  for  all  the 
world  to  hear.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  if  in  addition  to  causitig 
grave  trouble  at  Home,  Mr.  Hughes,  by 
his  recent  utterances,  had  also  fatally- 
weakened  his  hold  on  the  Prime  Minis- 
tership of  Australia. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  gfiftie  g"ie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  dramatic  coming  of  peace  has  made 
the  cartoons  now  reaching  this  country  from 
Europ>e  and  America  hopelessly  out  of 
date.  Th^y  are  interesting  still  only  in  so 
far  as  they  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  dif- 
ferent f)eoples  towards  the  war  several  weeks 
ago. 

The  Germans  on  the  whole  s'howed  great 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  result,  but  that 
was,  of  course,  perfectly  natural,  no  matter 


The  St.  ] ose-pli' s  News  Press,  of  Missouri, 
hits  off  the  actual  situation,  for  the 
German  people,  by  kicking  off  the  boots  of 
Prussianism,  were  able  to  reach  the  branch 
of  peace. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  well  illustrates  the 
President's  phrase,  "  The  past  and  the  pre- 
sent are  in  a  death  grapple,"  by  showing 
the  tank  of  democracy  fighting  the  mega- 
therium of  autocracy.      Th".    Wahre   Jacob 


Wahre  Jacoh.] 


(1)  War. 


DIFFERENT   RATES   OF    PROGRESS. 


(2    Peace. 


[Stuttgart. 


what  the  actual  feeling  of  the  artists  them- 
selves might  be. 

A  good  many  cartoons  in  different  papers 
deal  with  the  question  of  peace.     That  of 


? 


^.   Joseph's   News-Press.)  [Missouri. 

IT  MIGHT  HELP   EP   HE  COULD   KICK   OFF 

HIS-  BOOTS. 


must  have  been  surprised  at  the  speed  which 
the  snail  developed  all  of  a  sudden. 


Eagle.]  [Brooklyn. 

"  The    past    and    the    present    are    in    a    death 
grapple." — President    Wilson. 
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Avi6terdavi.mer.\  i  Amsterdam. 

THE    GERMAN    OHANCELIXJR    AND    BELGIUM. 
Von  Hertling  :   "  We  hold  Belgium   as  a  pawn." 

The  statement  of  the  former  German 
Chancellor  concerning  Belgium  being  a 
pawn,  forms  the  subject  of  a  strong  car- 
toon  in   the    Dutch    Amsterdammer,   whilst 


Iheria.']  [Barcelona. 

PEACE  ON  THE  GEKMAN  PLAN. 

Angel  Hertling  :  "This  time  we  offer  a  specia^v 
advantageous  peace.  We  will  forget  aH  injuries 
received,    and    that   should   square   everything." 

the  Spanis'h  Iberia  makes  fun  of  his   last 
offer  of  an  advantageous  peace. 

•Tlie  Italian  Asino  'has  a  wonderfully  pro- 
phetic cartoon  on  the  "  Eagle's  Strange 
Brood,"  as  weeks  later  we  witnessed  the 
hatching  of  these  eggs. 


Times.] 


THE  GSTRICyR 


1  ivouisville. 


Li  Ani-uo.i  [Romo. 

THE    EAGLE'S    STRANGE    BROOD. 
And    their   new   cry    is    moat   alarming. 
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Passing   Show.]  [London. 

THE    END   OP   THE    LIAISON. 

The  Bolshevik  Mistress:  "Well,  it  has  been  a 
grand  pa-ssion  while  it  lasted.  Now  the  game  is 
up,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  desert  this  lover  as 
I  betrayed  Russia." 


Evenina    News.]  [Newark,  U.S.A. 

A   HAND  TO   HELP    IN  TIME  OP   NEED. 

The  Russian  situation  naturally  called  for 
considerable  attention,  and  will  still  do  so. 
The  general  impression  appears  to  be  that 
Allied  intervention  would  speedily  save  the 
Russians  from  German  domination,  but  had 
that  inten^ention  not  been  accompanied  by 
victory  in  the  West  there  was  little  chance 
of  its  having  achieved  that  object.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  'Czecho- Slovaks  is  also  shoAvn 
in  livelv  manner,  and  the  arrival  of  Japanese 
troops  in  Siberia  is  assumed  to  have  terrified 
the  German  people. 

All  papers  agree  in  attributing  the  Allied 
successes  to  the  incoming  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  become  a  question  of  re- 
serves.     America   had    millions  of   soldiers 


Campana  de  Gracia.']  [Barcelona. 

ASTRONOMICAL    OBSESSION. 

The   German:    "What   with    the  sun,   moon   and 
stars,  I   am  getting  fed   up." 


Evening  Nev:s. 


TROT-SKT. 


iLx)ndon. 


New!;.\  [Dallas,   U.S.A. 

THE    DESPERATE   ICE-MAN. 
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[Pans.         aV 


Le  liiie.i 

THE  QUESTION  OP  RESSRVES. 

....  and  soon  th«  sca'e  wil   drop  on   the  side 
which   is   rble   to   "  replace." 


Tnouuc. 


LCii.cago. 


The  reason   Clemenoeau   said:    "We  are  staking 
the  game  upon  the  help  of  America." 


.\vue.   iianr.\  |Zu.n.h. 

THE    KINGS. 

'•  This  is  a  time  in  wheh  monarchs  mnst  stand 
tog'jtlier."— Extr  ict  fnm  !e"er  of  Emperor  Carl 
of    ,\uslria    to   Tsar    Ferdinand   of   B  .Igaria. 

available ;  Germany  had  only  the  youths 
reaching  military  age  this  year  to  fall  back 
on.  America  i.s  gi\en  full  credit  for  mak- 
ing Allied  victory  possible. 


Fox1.\ 


Oincinnati, 


GETTING  OUR  GOAT? 


Kladderc.datsch.\  [Berlin. 

INTO  THE  ABYSS. 
The  "  Chemin  des  Dames  "  has   proved   to  b«  p 
very  slippery  place  for  the  Entente  ladies. 
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Jugend.]  ^  [Munich. 

THE    ••  WAR-WINNER'S  "    SERVANTS. 

John:  "  Have  you  reaUy  aoy  idea  where  we  are 
journeying.    Jean.?" 

One  of  the  best  cartoons  on  this  subject 
appears  in  Le  Rirc,  and  shows  two  scales, 
one  full  of  Allied  men  to  which  lead 
ladders  up  which  the  Americans  are  swarm- 
ing; the  other  full  of  German  soldiers  who 
are  constantly  falling  over  the  edge. 

The  Swiss  Nehelsf  alter  some  two  months 
ago  considered  that  the  position  of  kings  in 
Europe  was  a  precarious  one,  and  shows 
all  the  greatest  kings  on  a  rapidly  diminisfh- 
ing  islajid  taking  counsel  together. 

Kladderadatsch,  in  its  cartoon,  "  Into 
the  Abyss,"  was  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
but   it  must   be   remembered   that  this    was 


Kladderadatsch.] 


[Berlin. 


THE    LOST    TONNAGE. 

Miss  Beit.^nnia  :  "  So  fare  away,  you  brave 
ship !  I  christen  you  with  the  name,  '  United 
British  Force.' "  (It  is  explained  that  the 
initials   also   stand   for   "  U-Boat   Food!") 


drawn  whilst  the  German  offensive  against 
t"he  Chemin  des  Dames  was  being  victori- 
ouslv  carried  out. 


La    Vn*f,r..] 

AFTER   THE   BATTLE. 
"  Come  ^nd  hiig  your  Uncle  Sam. 


Passing   Show.]  [London. 

THE    "LIMITED"    EXPRESS. 

Ticket   Inspector:    "One   more  for   this    train- 
but   not    another   fat  one!" 
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THE   TIGER. 
Tbe  First  Poilu  of  France. 


[Paris 


Hindi  Punch.]  [Bombay. 

THE  NEW   STAR. 

Mr.  Punch:  "It  is  bound  to  shed  lustre  all 
round.  And  it  bodes  good  for  India  aad  the  In- 
diana." 


Passing   Sliow.i  [London. 

Short-tempered  Person  (as  the  tide  splashes  over 
the  rock  and  drenches  him):  "Confound  you,  Sir! 
Stop  jumping  about!"        , 


Evening    Neics.]  [London. 

IT  WAS  A  GLbRIOUS  VICTOEY. 

The  same  paper  makes  fun  of  the  Allied 
ship-building  efforts.  Had  it  not  been  for 
new  American  ship-yards  and  the  desperate 
efforts  of  ghip-builders  in  England,  the 
subniarine  menace  would  not  have  been  neu- 
tralised as  it  was. 

The  outcry  against  lotteries  in  connection 
with  Red  Cross  and  other  subscriptions  has 
been  as  great  in  England  as  in  Australia. 

T/ie  Evening  News  gives  its  idea  of  the 
"glorious  victory  "  won  by  those  who  op- 
posed this  method  of  raising  money. 


NeheUvaUer.\  .  [Zurich. 

COLLEAGTJES. 
Mars   (to  Spanish  Influenza)  "Bah!   Losa'" 
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POST   WAR   PROBLEMS.* 

By    Professor    Meredith    Atkinson,  M.A.,  University  of  Melbourne, 

IV.-SCIENCE  AND   WEALTH  PRODUCTION. 


The  war  is  virtually  over,  but  we  have 
yet  before  us  the  stupendous  task  of  pay- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  bill.     What- 
ever may  be  our  personal  opinions  about 
the    framework   or   constitution   of   the 
present  economic  system,  and  the  desir- 
ability   of    effecting    changes    within    it, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  enor- 
mous task  of  discharging  the  war  debts 
of  all  the  nations  can  only  be  accomp- 
lished by  a  great  increase  in  the  world's 
production  of  wealth.     In  emphasisuig 
this  need,  I  am  not  forgetting  the  equally 
urgent  problem  of  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.     This  and  kindred 
problems  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 
For  convenience  of  treatment,  one  must 
isolate  the  separate  problems  of  re-con- 
struction as  far  as  possible.     Nor  arn  I 
suggesting     that     increased     production 
must  involve  extra  muscular  effort  for 
the.  worker.     It  is  conceivable  that  the 
new  applications  of  electrical  power,  and 
the  coming  of  the  "  Air  Age,"  will  to- 
gether revolutionise  the  world's  produc- 
tion.    The  better  application  of  science 
to  the   production  of  wealth  is  of   far 
greater     efficacy     than     any.   additional 
labour  power  could  be.    Moreover,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
labour  power  of  the  world  is  used  most 
wastefully,    to    the    detriment    of    the 
workers  and  of  all  communities.     If  we 
applied  science  to  the  organisation  of  em- 
ployment,   we    should    have    long    ago 
abolished  unemployment  and  ceased  al- 
ternately to  exhaust  and  lay  aside  the 
powers  of  the  individual  worker.    There 
is   everything    to    be    gained   from   the 
fullest    utilisation    of    science    in    every 
department  of  human  activity.     In  the 
past  we  have  f aited  in  two  different  direc- 
tions: we  have  not  availed  ourselves  to 
the  full  of  what  science  has  to  teach  us, 
and  we  have  been  too  prone  to  apply  our 
scientific  knowledge  for  the  increase  of 
national   wealth   more   readily  than   for 
the  promotion  of  national  welfare. 

♦Professor  Meredith  Atkinson's  next  article, 
"  The  World's  Oommeroe,"  will  appear  in  our 
Deoeniber  28th  issue. 


The  general  charge  brought  by  British 
scientists  that  their  nation  has  seriously 
neglected  the  study  and  endowment  of 
science  in  the  past,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  crass  ignorance  and  apathy  of  Bri- 
tish   statesman,    politicians,    administra- 
tors,   publicists,    and   business    men   to- 
wards the  use  of  scientific  methods  in  all 
departments  of  national  activity  is  one 
important  cause  why  the  Allies,  though 
possessing    a     preponderance     in    man- 
power and    natural    resources,    were   so 
long  faced  with  the  task  of   defeating 
Germany.     Though  the  war  has  largely 
awakened  us  to  the  immense  possibili- 
ties of  scientific  research  and  its  prac- 
tical application,  there  is  still  need  for 
an     intense     educational     campaign     to 
secure  a  deeper  respect  for  and  know- 
ledge of  the  main  principles  of  science 
throughout  the  Empire.     "  Original  re- 
search," said  the  late  Professor  Meldola, 
"  is  in  itself  the  most  powerful  weapon 
that  has  been  or  ever  can  be  wielded  by 
mankind  in  struggling  with  the  great  pro- 
blems which  nature  offers  on  all  sides 
for    solution."      In    April,    1917,    Lord 
Sydenham  pointed  out  that  the  war  has 
had  the  effect  of  turning  a  strong  search- 
light  upon   the  **innermost   workings   of 
1  aiional  life.     "  Our  weakness  and  our 
potential  strength  stand  plainly  revealed. 
We  can  see  how  severely  we  have  suf- 
fered,  and  must  still   suffer,   from  our 
neglect  in  the  past;  and  if  we  strive  to 
ascertain  causes,  we  cannot  fail  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that   our  lack  of   appre- 
ciation  of   all   that   science — using  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense — could  have 
conferred  upon   us   lies   at   the   root   of 
many    present    difficulties."      The    post- 
war problems   which   science  can   assist 
to  solve  have  afi  even  greater  permanent 
iniportance   than   those   relating   to    the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Fortunately,  throughout  the  world 
there  is  arising  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  basing  the  development  of 
national  resources  and  industries  on 
scientific  research  and  organisation.     In 
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luirope,  America,  Britain  and  the  Dom- 
inions, a  large  number  of  bodies  has  been 
created,  mainly  with  Government  sup- 
])ort  and  assistance,  to  pursue  research 
on  a  large  and  intensive  scale,  aiid  to 
piovide  for  its  application  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

The  British  Government  has  recently 
created  a  new  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  with  a  fund  or  over 
£1,000.000  at  its  disposal;  a  conjoint  Board 
of  Scientific  Societies  has  been  cstaMishe'l  at 
the  instance  of  tiie  Royal  bociety;  an  im- 
portant and  influential  Committee  on  the 
Neglect  of  Science  has  taken  up  the  question 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  training  in  the 
Public  Services,  at  Oxfo'd  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  public  schools ;  at.  Education  Re- 
form Council,  comprising  re])rcsentatives  of 
science,  industry  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
of  education  has  been  appointed;  while  various 
other  organisations  have  taken  up  one  or  other 
branches  of  the  subject  of  the  development 
of  science  and  its  co-ordination  with  industry, 
education  and  administration.  In  France  a 
new  national  institution  for  scientific  research 
on  a  large  scale  is  projected  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  Paris  Academy  ol  Science. 
In  Canada  a  Research  Council  has  been  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  take  cliarge  of  matters  affect- 
ing scientific  and  industrial  research  in 
Canada,  and  to  advise  on  questions  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  metiiods  affecting  the 
expansion  of  Canadian  industries  or  the 
utilisation  of  the  natural  resources  of  Canada. 
In  the  United  States  a  National  Research 
Council  has  been  established  at  the  instance 
of  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  bringing  into  co-operation  existing 
governmental,  educational,  industrial,  and 
other  research  organisations.  In  Japan  a 
National  Research  Institute  is  being  established 
on  a  large  scale,  involving  the  expenditure  ot 
over  iSOO.OOO.  In  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  national  research  organisations  are 
also  being  established.  Itf  Australia  the  im- 
portance of  applying  science  to  the  industries 
of  the  country  has  been  recognised  by  tlie 
Cornmonwcalth  Government,  through  the  ini- 
tiative action  of  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the 
establishment,  in  1916,  of  a  temporary  Ad- 
visory Council  of  Science  and  Industry,  which 
was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  j)er- 
manent  Institute  of  Science  and  Indu.'^'.ry."— 
(Lightfoot,  Report  to  Commonwealth  Bureau 
of   Science  and   Industry.) 

It  is  singular  that  the  enormous  ad- 
vance made  by  science  in  every  depait- 
ment  of  knowledge  and  activity  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  great  diminution  of  interest 
in  science  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
of  Governments.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  outburst  of  interest  caused  by  the 
great  Huxley  and  his  colleagues  soon 
spent  itself.  The  same  type  of  lawyer 
and  classical  scholar  who  had  long  dom- 
inated   the    Departments    of    State    re- 


mained in  power,  and  the  scientist  proved 
helpless  against  their  crusted  conservat- 
ism. It  has  been  found  that  science  can 
only  be  advanced  as  a  national  cause, 
either  by  men  of  scientific  temper  invad- 
ing the  sphere  of  government,  or  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  acquiring  a  traditional 
respect  for  science,  as  in  America.  Ger- 
many, and  many  other  countries.  The 
former  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and  for 
this  the  scientist  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
Nevertheless,  he  takes  but  little  interest 
m  the  relation  between  his  work  and  the 
practical  problems  of  government.  The 
deplorable  want  of  scientific  training  in 
the  administrative  class  is  largely  due 
to  the  restricted  outlook  and  foolish  dis- 
regard for  science  in  our  rulers.  But 
the  scientist  is  not  wholly  blameless. 
Too  often  he  waits  to  be  asked  his 
opinion  instead  of  carrying  it  with  vigour 
into  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  often  questioned  whether  a  de- 
mocracy has  the  knowledge  and  temper 
to  encourage  science.  Democracy,  as  we 
know  it,  worships  equality,  and  is  im- 
patient of  recognition  of  any  grades  in 
society,  even  of  grades  of  learning. 
Again,  democracy  responds  too  eagerly 
to  the  vocal  appeal,  and  in  that  sphere 
the  scientist  is  the  least  influential.  To 
tlie  scientist,  tiie  pursuit  of  science  for 
its  own  sake,  without  an  expressed  utili- 
tarian end.  is  the  very  breath  of  his  life. 
Democracy  shows  but  little  patience  with 
this  meticulous  and  apparently  unprac- 
tical research.  To  the  popular  mind,  the 
"  non-fertilisation  of  the  sea-urchin's 
tgg,"  or  the  discovery  of  argon  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  countless  other  subjects 
of  detailed  research  seem  absurdly  re- 
mote from  reality.  But  it  is,  of  course, 
notorious  that  some  of  the  most  impoi- 
tant  applications  of  pure  science  in  our 
generation  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  in- 
vestigations on  lines  suggested  by  the 
work  of  the  laboratory,  and  not  by  the 
demands  of  commerce.  This  ever-in- 
creasing and  immense  body  of  know- 
ledge is  going  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  average  intel- 
lect. This  again  gives  the  literary  man,| 
whose  subject,  is  inuch  more. easily! 
"  understanded  of  the  people."  an  im-i 
mense  advantage  under  democratic  in-J 
stitutions.  Add  to  this  the  still-existinj 
and  obstinate  prejudice  of  the  superj 
classical   public   schools   against   science/ 
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and  we  have  a  sufticient  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  met  with  by  scientists  in 
securing  for  their  subjects  adequate  re- 
cognition in  schools,  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  the  practical  activities  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  very  word  "  science,"  which 
should  mean  knowledge  in  the  broadest 
sense,  has  been  unhappily  restricted  ni 
meaning  to  studies  whose  subject-matter 
is  material  things. 

A  remarkable  change  of  opinion  has 
occurred  in  England  among  the  most 
distinguished  captains  of  industry  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  proper  relation  between 
general  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. An  address  by  the  Chairman  of 
Cammell,  Laird  and  Co.,  early  in  1917, 
is  the  strongest  v.'itness  to  this  change 
of  attitude.  The  view  is  taken  that  voca- 
tional education  should  be  postponed 
until  a  fairly  late  stage  in  a  boy's  course 
and  possibly  should  not  begin  at  all 
during  his  school  period.  The  import- 
ance of  technical  training,  even  from 
the  broadly  educational  standpoint,  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  But  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  training 
a  boy  in  the  uses  of  his  senses  and  facul- 
ties during  his  school  life,  and  bending 
his  powers  definitely  in  that  early  stage 
towards  a  certain  vocational  end.  One 
of  the  dangers  of  a  too-early  vocational 
training  is  that  the  boy  may  be  led  to 
make  a  wrong  choice  of  work,  for  in  few 
cases  does  a  boy  show  a  final  and  de- 
cisive speciality. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  ancient 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  asked  to  supply  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  men  to  take  charge  of  depart- 
ments of  Industry  and  Commerce,  and 
these  not  in  the  main  science  men,  but 
those  trained  in  other  faculties.  Their 
success  is  proven  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  their  services.  This  is  a  ereat 
testmiony  to  the  soundness  of  a  general 
education  as  an  equipment  for  the  prac- 
tical life.  ( )n  the  science  side,  of  course, 
the  demand  for  highly  trained  men  is 
growing  more  rapidly  still.  More  and 
more  firms,  both  in  ordinary  trade  and 
industrial  production,  seek  the  aid  of  a 
scientific  staff,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  are  left  to  pursue  pure  research 
without  any  request  for  utilitarian  re- 
sults. This  is  all  decidedly  to  the  good, 
and  is  sure  to  grow. 


The  wonderful  possibilities  of  science, 
when  an  opportunity  is  given  to  it,  have 
been  abundantly  exhibited  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  industries  on 
which  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war 
depended  have  frequently  received  help 
from  quite  unexpected  sources.  Much 
of  this,  of  course,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  rather 
than  of  an  equipment  already  available 
but  unused.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able successes  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  vast  numbers  of  delicate  gauges 
for  testing  fuses  were  manufactured. 
Equally  noteworthy  is  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  glassware,  certain  machine 
tools  and  many  other  products,  formerly 
the  monopoly  of  continental  producers. 
Many  thousands  of  volunteers,  without 
previous  training,  were  quickly  taught 
the  most  intricate,  as  well  as  the  most 
ordinary  branches  of  engineering  work, 
and  even  small  technical  schools  organ- 
ised themselves  most  efficiently  to  take 
their  share  of  this  important  national  ser- 
vice. 

How  extraordinary  had  been  the 
neglect  of  the  scientific  manufacture  of 
many  articles  of  national  necessity  is 
shown  by  such  instances  as  that  of  cer- 
tain optical  glasses  required  by  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  War  Office,  thfe  entire 
supply  of  which  was  imported  from  the 
Continent,  mainly  from  enemy  countries. 
Yet  the  War  Office  had  for  years  re- 
fused to  grant  the  money  necessary  for 
the  scientific  investigations  which  would 
lead  to  a  British  manufacture  being  es- 
tablished. Dye-stuffs,  the  hardware 
trade,  and  a  hundred  other  industrial 
processes  have  been  allowed  to  lapse 
into  foreign  control,  not  because  of  Eng- 
land's refusal  to  adopt  protective  tariffs, 
but  because  of  her  reluctance  to  grant  a 
generous  national  endowment  of  scien- 
tific research  and  technical  education. 
That  she  has  at  last  woke  up  to  the  need 
seems  evident,  both  from  the  provision 
made  for  military  requirements,  through 
the  application  of  science  and  also  for 
post-war  conditions. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  any  farther 
afield  than  the  British  Empire  for  evi- 
dence of  neglect  of  our  magnificent  op- 
portunities to  exploit  unexampled  re- 
sources, on  a  plan  of  scientific  develop- 
ment. For  half  a  century  we  have  al- 
lowed the  wranglings  of  Freetraders 
and    Protectionists   to   divert   our  atten- 
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tion  from  the  more  important  problem 
of  making  the  most  of  our  immense  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials,  the  huge  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  the 
skill  and  energy  of  our  people.  America 
and  Germany  did  not  rely  upon  tariffs 
alone  to  develo]j  their  latent  resources. 
Neither  should  the  Empire  depend  upon 
either  Freetrade  or  I'rotection  as  a  main 
factor  in  economic  development.  We 
should  take  stock  of  our  natural  wealth 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Dominions' 
Resou^ce^'  Commission,  and  direct  its 
exploitation  with  scientific  precision  and 
a  constant  eye  to  the  future.  Committees 
are  now  being  actually  formed  in  London 
to  co-operate  to  this  end.  Arrangements 
are  also  being  made  for  the  more  eft'ec- 
tive  application  of  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  in  the  field  of  Imperial 
trade.  The  appointment  of  British  Trade 
Commissioners  in  every  part  of  the  world 
will  do  much  to  bring  our  commercial 
organisation  into  line  with  that  of  other 
modern  nations.  The  encouragement  of 
inventions,  immensely  stimulated  by  the 
war.  will  also  receive  much-needed  at- 
tention. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  problem  of 
technical  ei'ucation,  as  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  Australia,  and  by  no  means  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  Great  Britain.  Austra- 
lian Universities  are  steadily  developing 
efficient  departments  in  the  applied 
sciences.  It  is,  however,  a  standing  dis- 
grace to  Australia  that  there  is  only  one 
Chair  of  Economics  and  Commerce  in 
the  v/liole  Commonwealth,  and,  until  the 
formation  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  there  was  not  a  single  Gov- 
ernment Department  of  commercial  in- 
formation. The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  is  quite  a  recent  creation,  and 
"  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  its 
complete  ignorance  of  comm.erce  and 
utter  lack  of  anything  approaching  intel- 
ligence. The  officials  are  most  polite 
and  attentive.  They  will  furnish  blue 
books  galore,  statistics  ad  infinitum,  and 
circulars  and  pamphlets  enough  to  get 
snowed  under,  but  for  real,  useful  infor- 
mation and  helpful  advice  the  depart- 
ment is  quiet  hopeless."  Thus  writes  a 
corresponden.t  to  The  Economist,  and 
though  the  Editor  is  of  opinion  that  he 
somewhat  overstates  the  case,  commercial 
men  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
Board  of  Trade's  commercial  equipment. 


If  our  official  departments  are  defec- 
tive in  the  supply  of  commercial  and 
scientific  information,  both  private  and 
public  enterprise  must  be  held  to  be 
equally  neglectful  of  many  of  the  most 
promising  resources  of  India,  Egypt  and 
the  lesser  Crown  colonies.  In  spite  of 
her  vast  resources,  India  raises  an  Im- 
perial revenue  of  only  7/-  per  head,  com- 
pared with  £11  in  New  Zealand.  India's 
external  trade  is  only  £1/1/-  per  head, 
while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  £29, 
and  that  of  New  Zealand  £42.  The 
mineral  resources  of  India  are  largely 
undeveloped.  One  small  district  of 
Burma  can  supply  over  half  the  world's 
demand  for  tungsten.  The  whole  of  this 
went  to  Germany  before  the  war,  though 
it  is  a  most  important  alloy  of  high-speed 
steel.  The  coco-nut  industry  is  very  little 
developed  by  British  capital,  though  its 
potentialities  are  enormous.  In  1912  its 
products  were  valued  at  £70,000,000. 
Compare  this  with  the  word's  gold  out- 
put of  £100,000,000.  And  yet  most  of 
the  Indian  coco-nut  industry  is  financea 
by  Chinese  and  Indian  money-lenders, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  yearly  export  of 
copra  went  to  Germany.  Equally  im- 
mense are  the  possibilities  of  bamboo, 
cane-sugar  and  cotton-growing.  The 
British  Cotton-Growing  Association  has 
done  splendid  work,  but  has  still  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  opportunities. 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely  for  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  There  is  no  better  way  of  pay- 
ing the  War  Debt  than  by  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  and  organisation  - 
to  the  development  of  the  incalculable 
resources  of  the  Empire.  In  Australia 
itself  the  opportunities  are  as  great  as 
anywhere.  In  the  smelting  of  our  native 
ores,  the  building-up  of  the  industries 
dependent  upon  metals,  in  the  further 
development  of  our  primary  products, 
there  is  a  limitless  field  for  scientific  re- 
search and  organisation.  And  yet,  no 
sooner  does  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment lay  the  foundations  for  such  work, 
than  one  or  two  newspapers  shriek  male- 
dictions and  pour  ridicule  upon  all  ac5- 
demic  investigation  and  the  pursuit  of' 
pure  .science.  Such  crass  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  science,  such  cynical  dis- 
regard for  the  interests  of  knowledge 
and  progress  are  a  v^^oeful  witness  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  scientist  experiences 
in  winning  from  a  democracy  the  neces- 
sary financial  support  for  his  work.     If 
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such  reactionary  journaJs  had  gained 
tlieir  ends  in  the  past,  the  most  vital  dis- 
coveries of  medical  science  and  wealth- 
production  would  never  have  survived 
the  cheap  ridicule  of  omniscient  leader- 
writers.  To  such  men  'Archimedes 
would  be  a  silly  old  crank,  Newton  an 


absent-minded  professor  fit  for  the  gibes 
of  schoolboys,  Darwin  a  dangerous 
iconoclast,  shaking  the  foundations  of 
religious  truth  and  social  stability.  Truly, 
science  will  fare'  ill  at  the  hands  of  de- 
mocracy if  these  be  the  organs  of  its 
opinion. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE   AMERICAN 
MERCANTILE   MARINE. 


One  result  of  the  war  is  that  the 
United  States  will  take  a  far  greater 
part  in  the  development  of  the  world 
than  ever  before.  Germany's  industrial 
future  is  shrouded  in  doubt.  With 
losses  of  men  and  changed  conditions,  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  will  be  able  to  be  as 
serious  competitor  on  a  price  basis  as 
she  was  formerly.  She  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  raw  material,  and  her 
finances  may  be  such  as  to  leave  her 
seriously  handicapped.  On  the  other 
hand,  nobody  knows  what  Gerqiany  can 
do  industrially  with  the  Russian  territory 
and  the  Russian  people.  "  It  is  doubt- 
ful," says  a  writer  in  The  Amoicas, 
"even  with  Germany  thoroughly  defeated, 
if  the  present  enemies  of  Germany  will 
\  be  able  to  devise  a  way  to  prevent  her 
from  using  the  materials  and  the  labour 
of  Russia  in  rehabilitation  of  her  old 
position,  and  perhaps  in  the  creation  of 
a  still  greater  industrial  concentration 
than  she  formerly  possessed."  This 
writer  considers  that  in  the  heavy  com- 
petition in  international  commerce  now 
before  us  there  will  be  three  industrial 
empires,  all  better  equipped  both  exten- 
sively and  intensively  than  before  the 
conflict.  Competition  will  be  much  more 
intense,  not  only  for  selling  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  for  obtaining  raw 
materials  cheaply  and  quickly.  There 
will  be  strong  competition,  too,  for  hand- 
ling the  unorganised  trade  of  other  covm- 
tries.  The  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  and  Germany,  must  inevitably 
com.e  into  strong  competition.  Japan, 
too,  will  be  a  busy  competitor,  parti- 
cularly in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific. 

Before  the  war  the  greater  part  of 
Am.eriqan  exports  and  imports  were 
transported  across  the  water  in  British 
ships.  Thanks  to  the  spending  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  without  regard  to  ulti- 
mate business  economies,  the  Americans 
have  built,  and  will  continue  building,  a 


merchant  marine  which  will  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  that  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
war  began.  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  states 
that  when  the  Board  has  finished  its  job, 
the  United  States  will  have  25,000,000 
tons  of  merchant  ships.  Although  origin- 
ally the  ships  built  were  small  in  size,  it 
was  speedily  realised  that  the  larger 
vessels  were  more  useful,  and  instead 
of  building  wooden  ships  of  two  or  three 
thousand  tons,  these  are  now  being/ 
turned  out  in  a  much  larger  size,  5000 
tons  and  more ;  whilst  steel  ships,  at  first 
planned  to  have  a  tonnage  from  five  to 
seven  thousand  tons,  are  now  being  built 
in  8000  and  10,000  ton  types  and  even 
larger. 

In  1919  the  Americans  hope  to  estab- 
lish weekly  passenger  services  between 
New  York,  Columbia,  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  on  the  east  coast  of  America, 
and  between  San  Francisco,  Equador, 
Peru  and  Chile,  on  the  western  coast. 
Already  fast  passenger  steamers,  plying 
between  New  York  and  Valparaiso,  have 
reduced  the  voyage  between  those  two 
cities  from  27  to  IS  days.  Extensive 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  American  Republics, 
whose  raw  products  the  Americans 
reckon  to  carry  all  over  the  world. 
Special  liners  are  to  be  run  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Japan,  to  China,  to 
Siberia,  and  to  Australia.  In  fact,  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  should 
greatly  benefit  by  the  creation  of  this 
vast  American  merchant  marine. 

But  it  does  not  suffice  to  build  ships 
merely.  Great  ports,  with  special  facili- 
ties for  the  rapid  trans-shipment  of  com- 
modities and  merchandise  are  necessary 
if  a  country  would  bid  successfully  for 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  I  re- 
member taking  part  in  a  conversation 
with  Herr  Dernberg,  at  that  time  Ger- 
mau-  Colonial  Minister,  in  which  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  Great  Britain  adopting  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposed  tariff  was  dis- 
cussed. "  Supposing  England  did  be- 
come a  Protectionist  country,  what 
would  you  do?"  he  was  asked.  "  I  would 
immediately  double  the  docking  accom- 
modation at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,"  was 
the  promi)t  reply,  "  because  long  ere  you 
could  establish  the  necessary  '  free  ports  ' 
in  England,  merchants  the  world  over 
would  have  found  it  necessary  to  use 
free  ports  which  already  exist  elsewhere, 
and  the  best  of  these  are  in  Belgium  and 
Germany." 

It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  free 
ports  in  or  adjacent  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  America.  A  free  port  is  simply 
an  enclosure  in  the  harbour  of  a  country 
that  has  a  tariff  system,  into  which  ships 
may  come  and  go,  unload  or  transfer 
cargoes,  without  the  necessity  of  Customs 
supervision.  Tc  establish  these  is,  of 
course,  a  costly  business.  I  forget  the 
number  of  millions  sterling  it  was  esti- 
mated it  would  cost  Great  Britain  to  set 
these  up  if  she  adopted  a  Protectionist 
policy,  but  th.e  Americans  arc  evidently 
determined  to  have  them.  These  free 
ports  are  general  international  markets, 
where  trans-shipment  and  re-export  busi- 
ness may  be  freely  carried  on.  Thanks 
to  her  Freetrade  policy  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  free  ports,  and 
derive  much  of  their  prosperity  from 
this  fact. 

But  to  secure  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  and  to  build  up  a  mighty  com- 
merce there  must  be  an  extensive  and 


efficient  commercial  organisation  all  over 
the  world.  Already  America  has  made 
preparations  for  this.  American  banks 
are  being  opened  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time,  and  already 
have  achieved  excellent  results.  British 
ships,  before  the  war,  worked  largely  on 
what  was  known  as  the  triangular  sys- 
tem— that  is  to  say,  a  British  ship  left 
Wales  with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  South 
America,  picked  up  a  cargo  of  nitrates 
for  the  United  States,  and  returned  with 
a  cargo  of  wheat  to  England.  The 
Americans  now  propose  to  convey  their 
own  produce  to  Europe,  and  bring  back 
their  own  imports  from  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  they  also  propose  to  convey 
much  merchandise  from  Europe  to  South 
America,  and  to  themselves  take  chaige 
of  the  conveyance  of  South  American 
raw  products  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that,  although  the 
great  destruction  of  merchant  tonnage, 
and  its  requisition  by  the  military 
authorities  resulted  in  huge  increases  in 
freight  charges  for  the  conveyance  of 
ordinary  merchandise  overseas  during 
the  war,  ultimately  freights  will  be  even 
lovvcr  than  they  were  before  the  war,  as 
there  will  be  a  greater  tonnage  than  ever 
before.  Some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  shipping  situation  rights  itself,  but  if 
the  Americans  continue  building  at  the 
present  rate,  in  1920  freights  should  have 
fallen  to  the  pre-war  level,  and  a  couple 
of  years  later  should  be  a  good  deal  lower 
than  they  were  in  1913.  American 
vessels  will,  so  to  speak,  be  waiting  on 
every  trade  doorstep  in  the  world. 


INDIA   TO    COLONISE   GERMAN    AFRICA. 


Sir  Theodore  Morison  contributes  an 
article  to  The  Nineteenth  Century,  in 
which  he  urges  that  German  East  Africa 
should  be  handed  over  as  a  special  colony 
to  India.  Indians,  he  says,  are  excluded 
from  entering  the  great  and  prosperous 
Dominions,  and  wherever  they  go  find 
themselves  turned  away  from  one  port 
after  another,  and  that  in  an  Empire  to 
which  they  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
blood  and  treasure.  Whilst  thoughtful 
men  in  India  recognise  that  there  is  a 
strong  case  for  a  White  Australia,  a 
White  Canada,  and  for  the  exclusion  of 
Indians  from  South  Africa,  they  con- 
sider that  an  honourable  bargain  might 
be  struck,  and  that  India  might  renounce 


her     claim     to     unrestricted     migration     ; 
within  the  Empire  if  she  could  receive     ] 
adequate    compensation    by    having    as- 
signed to  her  a  portion  of  the  Empire 
in  which  she  would  have  special  interests 
and  a  privileged  position. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  Mesopotamia" 
now  affords  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
meeting  India's  claims ;  that  Mesopotamia  is 
potentially  a  land  of  enormous  wealth,  lying 
close  to  India,  and  therefore  admirably  suited 
to  become  India's  Colony.  This  suggestion  may 
be  dismissed  at  once ;  India  would  not  listen 
to  it.  The  forcible  inclusion  of  Mesopotamia 
in  the  Indian  Empire  would  l)e  deplored  by 
Hindu  and  Muhamadan  alike.  This  is  a 
matter  of  sentiment ;  it  is  no  good  arguing 
that  the  sentiment  is  unreasonable ;  it  is  there ; 
any  policy  which  disregards  it   is  doomed  to 
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disappointment.  You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  commend  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  to  the 
English  elector  by  suggesting  that  a  National- 
ist Government  in  Dublin  would  probably  offer 
land  in  Ulster  to  English  settlers.  Mesopo- 
tamia can  never  be  India's  Colony. 

"  German  East  Africa,"  says  Sir  Theo- 
dore, "  must  never  be  given  back  to  Ger- 
many whatever  else  happens.  The  mag- 
nificent harbours  of  Tanga,  Da-es-Salem 
and  Kilwa  would,  in  German  hands,  be- 
come so  many  bases  from  which  their 
submarines  would  prey  upon  the  ship- 
ping of  Durban  and  Lorenzo  Marquez, 
and  cut  oft  the  trade  with  India  antl  the 
East,  by  bottling  up  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
north."  Like  so  many  others  who  have 
written  upon  the  question  of  the  German 
Colonies,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
old  conditions  which  obtained  before  the 
war  are  to  continue  after  peace  is  made, 
does  not  realise  that,  if  the  fourteen, 
articles  of  President  Wilson  are  all  car- 
ried out,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
submarines  preying  upon  shipping,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  Germany,  or  any 
other  Power,  setting  up  fortified  stations 
along  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

The  claims  India  is  asked  to  renounce 
are  great,  but  the  compensation  which 
could  be  offered  her  is  not  inadequate. 

German  East  Africa  is  no  mean  country; 
it  covers  an  area  of  385,000  square  miles ;  it  is 
almost  twice  the  size  of  Germany,  or,  to  put 
the  case  in  Indian  dimensions,  it  covers  an 
area  equal  to  the  British  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar  and  Orissa,  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Punjab,  and  the  North- West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince all  together.  And  this  great  extent  of 
territory  is  not,  like  the  districts  which  lie 
between  Peshawar  and  Calcutta,  already  so 
thickly  populated  as  to  offer  little  room  to  im- 
migrants; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  land  crying 
out  for  population;  by  comparison  with  India 
it  is  hardly  inhabited  at  all.  All  this  huge 
area  has  as  yet  but  7,500,000  inhabitants,  ap- 
proximately the  population  of  two  districts  in 
Bengal.  Even  these  figures  give  no  idea  of 
how  thinly  the  people  are  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Of  this  scanty 
population  almost  half  (3,500,000)  are  aggre- 
gated in  the  two  districts  of  Ruanda  and 
Urundi,  in  the  extreme  north-western  corner 
of  the  Colony;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  al- 
most uninhabited.    , 

On  the  central  railway  which  runs 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, Sir  Theodore  says  you  can  travel 
for  hours  without  seeing  any  trace  of 
human  life.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
stretches  the  interminable  bush,  only  in- 
terrupted now  and  again  by  an  open 
plain,  on  which  herds  of  feeding  buck 
or  zebra  look  up  in  wonder. 


And  yet  the  land  is  not  sterile;  even  to 
the  rough  tillage  of  the  natives  it  yields  abun- 
dant harvests  of  mealies,  Kaffir  corn  and 
manioc;  and  it  is  capable  of  producing  crops 
which  have  a  high  value  in  the  world's 
markets.  Some  of  the  best  coffee  in  the  world 
is  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro;  sisal, 
which  nowadays  yields  an  almost  fabulous 
profit,  will  grow  in  nearly  every  district;  while 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  rubber,  cereals,  copra,  palm 
oil  and  groundnuts  all  do  well  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  campaign  I 
spoke  to  many  Indian  soldiers,  who  for  the 
most  part  were  small  farmers  at  home ;  they, 
poor  fellows,  had  little  reason  to  love  East 
Africa,  but  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  its  wonderful  fertility.  The  soil 
will  grow  anything,  they  said,  and  the  rains 
are  better  than  in  India.  One  of  them  told  me 
how  he  had  measured  a  sugar-cane  that  was 
eight  inches  in  girth ;  another  how  he  had 
seen  a  field  of  wheat,  of  which  one-third  was 
being  reaped,  another  third  coming  into  ear, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  springing  green 
out  of  the  soil ;  so  regularly  does  the  earth 
yield  her  increase  in  this  unvarying  climate. 
Perhaps  the  l)est  testimony  to  the  natural 
wealth  of  German  East  Africa  which  I  heard 
was  from  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ismailis  or  Khojas,  an  Indian  community 
which  does  almost  all  the  trade  of  East  Africa; 
the  men  with  whom  I  spoke  were  themselves 
substantial  merchants  who  had  been  settled 
in  Zanzibar  for  several  generations,  and  they 
had  intimate  relations  with  all  the  Khoj a  com- 
munities upon  the  East  Coast  and  the  hinter- 
land ;  they  had,  therefore,  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  gauging  the  commercial  value  of 
the  country.  To  my  surprise  they  gave  it  as 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  German  East 
Africa  was  a  wealthier  colony  than  British 
East  Africa ;  they  recognised  that  its  resources 
were  as  yet  very  inadequately  developed,  but 
they  asserted  that  its  native  products 
alone,  copra,  hides,  beeswax,  ivory,  ground- 
nuts, etc.,  already  afforded  material  for  a  very 
valuable  trade.  "What  do  you  think  the 
country  would  be  worth,"  I  asked,  "  if  it  were 
developed  by  Indian  agriculturists?"  "Oh, 
then,"  they  replied  with  one  voice,  "it  would 
be  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world." 

German  East  Africa  is  such  a  vast 
country,  so  suitable  for  Indian  colonisa- 
tion, and  potentially  so  rich,  that  India 
might  well  be  content  to  accept  it  as  com- 
pensation for  her  exclusion  from  the 
Doininions,  is  the  conclusion  of  Sir 
Theodore  Morison,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  must  as- 
sign to  her  a  privileged  position  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  recognise  that  it 
is  India's  possession,  with  whose  admin- 
istration they  have  no  right  to  interfere. 
He  thus  suggests  the  methods  of  colon- 
isation w^hich  would  be  adopted. 

Let  us  consider  what  use  India  would  make 
of  these  privileges.  One  of  her  first  tasks 
would  be  to  organise  immigration  from  her 
own  shores.    Having  decided,  with  due  regard 
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to  native  interests,  what  areas  were  suitable 
to  Indian  immigrants,  she  would  Ijring  over 
Indian  agriculturists  and  settle  them  on  the 
land.  I  conceive  tliat  this  would  for  the  most 
part  be  carried  out  in  the  traditional  Indian 
way.  The  younger  sons  of  Raises  and  Zemin- 
dars would  leave  India  with  a  band  of  adven- 
turous young  men  from  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, clear  the  African  jungle  and  Iniild  vil- 
lages, so  that,  as  of  old,  a  living  part  of 
India's  social  life  would  be  transplanted  and 
would  develop  in  a  new  country.  They  would 
bring  with  them  their  village  craftsmen,  the 
carpenter  to  make  their  ploughs  and  carts,  the 
weaver  to  weave  their  homespun  clothes,  and 
the  potter  to  turn  their  cottage  utensils  upon 
his  wheel.  These  men,  self-sufficient  in  their 
little  village  communities,  would  be  genuine 
pioneers  and  colonists ;  they  would  indeed  live 
liard  and  simple  lives,  but  they  would  be  rich 
in  corn  and  ghi.  the  two  synonyms  of  wealth 
in  village  tradition.  As  communications  de- 
veloped they  would  provide  a  large  surplus 
of  food  for  export  overseas.  As,  from  her 
myriad  little  farms,  India  to-day  not  only 
feeds  her  own  enormous  population  but  also 
provides  a  goodly  margin  for  export,  so  from 
the  Indian  villages  dotted  about  the  great 
wastes  of  East  Africa,  a  thousand  little  rills 
of  foodstuffs  would  trickle  down  to  Dar-es- 
Salam  and  form  a  great  stream  of  export. 
India  would,  in  fact,  by  the  normal  function- 
ing of  her  industrial  organisation,  pour  into 
East  Africa  a  flood  of  small  settlers,  that  very 
class  of  Klcinsicdlcr  whom  the  German  ad- 
ministration was  constantly  trying  to  attract 
to  the  Colony,,  but  of  whose  chronic  failure  to 
make  good,  their  annual  Reports  are  melan- 
choly  testimony. 

He  insists  that  these  Indian  villages 
'.\'OUld  contribute  more  to  the  economic 
wealth  of  the  Empire  than  the  wealthy 
and  enterprising  white  planter.  Little 
by  little  the  Indians  would  turn  East 
Africa  into  one  of  the  great  food-produc- 
ing areas  of  the  world,  but  the  white 
planter  would  fail  to  develop  this  side  of 
the  country's  possibilities.     Sisal  hemp, 


coffee,  rubber,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts, were  being  grown  by  the  Germans, 
who  owned  large  plantations  and 
equipped  them  with  costly  machinery, 
light  ^railways,  and  the  like.  These  are 
now  in  ruins,  but  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  Indians  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  big  German  firms  and  planters. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  modern  India 
will  n.ot,  1  think,  dispute  her  ability  to  fuid 
the  men  for  the  executive  and  judicial  ser- 
vices. The  best  of  her  deputy  collectors  and 
tahsildars  would  make  excellent  district  ofii- 
cers ;  among  her  subordinate  judges  are  to  be 
found  men  who  could  preside  with  credit  over 
any  court  in  East  Africa.  I  go  further  than 
this,  and  am  prepared  to  advocate  that  the 
military  defence  of  the  Colony  should  be  put 
in  I^ndian  hands.  The  Indian  Colony  shmild 
raise  its  own  African  regiments  on  the  model 
of  the  existing  King's  African  Rifles  batta- 
lions. The  educated  young  men  who  now  be- 
come Deputy  Superintendents  in  the  Indian 
Police  have  in  them  the  stuff  from  which  to 
make  good  regimental  officers  with  coloured 
troops.  As  a  further  measure  of  precaution 
the  young  Indians  born  and  bred  in  the  Colony 
should  be  liable  to  compulsory  training  in 
a  territorial  force,  and  so  form  a  military  re- 
serve which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Government  in  the  event  of  a  native  rising  or 
a  foreign  invasion.  __ 

Sir  Theodore  certainly  makes  out  a 
very  good  case  for  Indian  colonisation 
of  this  great  territory,  and  tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  if  Indians  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  place  freely  and  to  regard  it  as 
a  portion  of  India  itself,  they  would  de- 
velop the  huge  country  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment could  possibly  do.  Yet,  if  this 
Colony  is  not  handed  back  to  Germany, 
it  is  hardly  likely  to  belong  to  anyone 
else  excepting  the  Union  of  Sotith 
Africa. 


A   NEGRO   EXODUS. 


The  negro  problem  in  the  United 
States  has  troubled  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  for  years.  It  has  recently 
become  even  more  acute  owing  to  the 
sudden  migration  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  negroes  from  the  Southern  to 
the  Northern  States.  Some  account  of 
this  exodus  is  given  by  Herbert  A.  Hor- 
will,  in  The  Contemporary  Review. 
Since  the  war,  he  says,  there  has  been, 
a  northward  migration  which  has  been 
a  veritable  mass  movement.  Some  esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  negroes  who 
have  migrated  northwards  at  over  half 
a  million,  and  what  appear  to  be  accur- 


ate calculations    place    the    number    at 
350,000  during  1916  at  the  very  least. 

The  actual  movement  came  as  a  surprise, 
to  North  and  South  alike,  but  its  causes  were 
of  long  standing.  Answers  to  a  questionnaire 
which  has  been  sent  over  the  whole  South  by 
Professor  Du  Bois  show  that  the  economic 
conditions  in  that  region  have-  provoked  the 
most  general  and  most  deep-rooted  discon- 
tent. The  v/hite  man's  monopoly  of  land  is 
said  to  have  virtually  reduced  the  negro  to 
a  position  of  industrial  slavery.  "  High  rents 
and  low  wages,"  says  a  trustworthy  authority, 
"  are  driving  the  negroes  oflF  the  farms.  The 
average  negro  farm-hand  gets  very  little  more 
for  his  work  than  the  very  mule  he  ploughs 
with — that    is,    something   to   eat   and   a   very 
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poor  place  to  sleep  in.  In  many  instances, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  food,  the  mule 
fares  better  than  the  negro.  It  is  only  in 
isolated  cases  that  you  find  a  negro  tenant 
who  is  getting  a  square  deal."  "  There  is 
money  in  farming,  lots  of  it,"  says  Mr.  W.  T. 
Robertson,  the  Mayor  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
"  but  the  negro  farmers  have  been  systematic- 
ally rol)bed  by  the  white  man  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  If  the  negro  farmers  were 
to  be  returned  all  the  interest  in  excess  of  8 
per  cent,  charged  them  for  money  advanced 
them  they  would  to-day  be  living  in  brown- 
stone  mansions,  just  as  the  rich  white  ad- 
vancers do."  With  low  wages  goes  usually, 
bad  housing,  in  town  and  country  alike.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  the  constant  griev- 
ance of  racial  discrimination,  the  ever-rankling 
sore  in  the  lot  of  the  Southern  negro. 

There  are  other  causes  at  work.  For 
instance,  in  a  petition  presented  to  Pre- 
sident Wilson  in  August;  1917,  by  a 
negro  committee  it  was  stated  that  "  in 
the  previous  thirty-one  years  2867 
coloured  men  and  women  had  been 
lynched  by  mobs  without  trial,  and  that 
less  than  half  a  dozen  persons  out  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  involved  in  these 
crimes  has  received  any  punishment 
whatever,  and  that  not  a  single  one  had 
been  punished  for  murder."  Another 
reason  for  the  unrest  in  the  South  is  the 
boll  weevil,  whose  depredations  it  is  esti- 
mated have  caused  the  loss  of  as  many 
as  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at 
£1,000,000,  in  a  single  year.  In  addition 
to  this  there  were  extensive  floods  which 
helped  the  boll  weevil  to  nearly  ruin  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  large  areas  and 
reduced  the  workers  to  destitution. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  conditions  in  the 
South  most  powerfully  impelled  the  negro  to 
make  a  new  venture,  there  came  to  him  an 
attractive  invitation  from  the  North.  An  in- 
cidental result  of  the  war  has  been  to  stop  the 
emigration  from  Europe,  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  recruiting  the  labour  supply 
of  America  in  its  mines,  in  its  railway  con- 
struction, and  in  its  workshops  and  factories. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1916, 
the  number  of  permanent  alien  arrivals  was 
less  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  eighteen 
years.  The  arrivals  from  Austria-Hungary 
were  only  about  5000,  as  against  an  annual 
average  of  237,000  for  the  three  years  before 
the  war;  from  Russia,  less  than  8000,  as 
against  236,000,  and  from  Italy,  less  than 
34,000,  as  against  235,000.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants. In  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  the  railroads  and  other  "  transporta- 
tion "  companies,  the  mine-owners,  the  iron 
and  steel  companies,  the  contractors,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  grain-growers  were 
placed  in  a  great  difficulty  by  the  shortage  of 
labour  at  a  time  when  the  belligerent  demands 
for  war  material  and  other  supplies  were  giv- 


ing an  exceptional  stimulus  to  industrial 
activity  in  America.  In  this  emergency  they 
turned  their  minds  to  the  possibility  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  large  resources  of  coloured  labour 
in  the  South.  They  remembered  that  the  able- 
bodied  negro  labourer  makes  one  of  the  best 
unskilled  workers — from  the  employers'  point 
of  view — in  the  world.  He  is  physically 
strong,  he  is  willing  and  good-tempered,  he  is 
tractable,  he  is  genuinely  interested  in  the 
prosperity -of  his  employer,  and  he  is  little 
affected  by  unionist  or  socialist  propaganda. 

Agents  vrere  sent  South  to  recruit 
negroes,  and  labourers  were  shipped 
Northward  by  the  train  load.  The  move- 
ment was  still  further  stimulated  by  let- 
ters from  those  who  had  gone  North, 
telling  of  the  high  wages  they  w^ere  now 
receiving.  The  rush  Northwards  soon 
became  almost  a  statnpede,  and  whole 
communities  were  swept  by  an  emotion- 
alism akin  to  that  of  a  religious  revival. 
The  white  employers  of  the  South  soon 
l^came  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  migration  instead  of  attempting 
to  remove  its  causes.  The)'  arrested 
emigrants  by  the  hundred,  and  locked 
them  up  in  gaol,  but  the  courts  imme- 
diately released  them.  Campaigns  were 
carried  on  in  the  newspapers  to  scare  the 
negroes.  They  told  of  thousands  of 
coloured  men  dying  of  cold  and  hunger 
in  Nortliern  cities.  In  the  North  the 
influx  of  this  multitude  created  difficult 
problems. 

Th^  newcomers  were  cut  off  from  their 
family  and  religious  ties,  they  were  unused 
to  city  ways,  and  they  were  an  easy  pre}'  to 
unscrupulous  persons,  and  had  little  notion  of 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  Many  of  them  had  made  the 
journey  from  South  to  North  in  the  autum;i 
with  inadequate  clothing.  At  first  there  was  a 
high  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases.  A 
charity  worker  at  Newark  came  across  one 
tenement,  a  remodelled  stable,  in  which  fifty 
cases  of  pneumonia  had  developed.  Not  only 
in  Newark,  but  in  man}'  other  cities  there  was 
no  adequate  kousing  accommodation  to  meet 
the  new  demand.  The  migration,  too,  was 
often  from  a  "  dry "  State  to  one  where  the 
negro  was  confronted  daily  with  his  great 
enemy,  the  open  saloon.  After  such  an  up- 
heaval, the  process  of  acclimatisation,  physical 
and  moral,  must  necessarily  take  time.  As 
someone  has  put  it :  "  We  cannot  move  people 
around  in  great  numbers  with  no  more  pre- 
paration than  a  pay  envelope." 

In  some  of  the  States  splendid  work 
was  done  to  meet  the  situation,  but  in 
others  not  only  were  no  preparations 
whatever  made,  but  there  were  serious 
clashes  between  whites  and  negroes.  At 
East  St.  Louis,  which  lies  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  well- 
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known  St.  Louis,  feeling  ran  very  high, 
and  atrocities  were  committed.  The 
negroes  had  first  been  introduced  as 
strike-breakers  and  a  movement  was 
soon  on  foot  to  drive  them  from  the  city 
altogether.  Eye-witnesses  reported  some 
appalling  incidents. 

In  one  street  three  white  men  saw  a  negro, 
apparently  dead,  lying  in  a  gutter.  One  of 
them  flashed  a  pocket  lamp  in  his  face,  and 
saw  that  he  still  breathed,  whereupon  he  and 
one  of  his  companions  drew  their  pistols  and 
fired  a  bullet  into  the  negro's  brain.  A  baby 
was  snatched  from  its  mother's  arms  and  flung 
into  a  blazing  house  while  white  women  held 
the  mother  until  the  men  shot  her  to  death. 

"  I  saw  man  after  man,  with  hands  raised, 
pleading  for  his  life,  surrounded  by  groups 
of  men — men  who  had  never  seen  him  before 
and  knew  nothing  about  him  except  that  he 
was  black — and  saw  them  administer  the  his- 
toric sentence  of  intolerance,  death  by  stoning. 
There  was  a  horribly  cool  deliberatencss  and  a 
spirit  of  fun  about  it.  '  Get  a  nigger!'  was  the^ 
slogan,  and  it  was  varied  by  the  recurrent  cry,* 
'  Get  another !'  It  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
the  holiday  crowd,  with  thumbs  turned  down, 
in  the  Roman  Coliseum,  except  that  here  the 
shouters  were  their  own  gladiators  and  their 
own  wild  beasts." 


"  The  spectacle,"  says  the  Boston  jour- 
nal, "  has  not  been  equalled  in  modern 
history  outside  the  blood-soaked  hamlets 
of  Armenia.  No  atrocities  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  even  in  Belgium,  have 
amounted  to  a  wholesale  murder  of 
townspeople.  The  wildest  tales  of  Ger- 
man fiendishness  have  painted  no  picture 
.  as  that  witnessed  in  East  St.  Louis.'' 
Other  papers  comment  in  equally  severe 
terms  on  the  outbreak. 

The  problem  that  is  now  to  be  solved  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  South  must 
set  its  house  in  order.  It  must  remove  the 
disabilities  that  have  driven  the  negro  away 
from  the  region  where,  in  decent  circum- 
stances, he  could  most  happily  live  and  labour. 
The  policy  required  has  been  admirably  stated 
by  a  Texas  paper.  The  Houston  Post,  which 
urges  the  necessity  of  improving  the  living 
conditions,  especially  in  the  towns,  of  looking 
into  the  question  of  wages  and  rentals  in  the 
rural  districts,  of  protecting  the  negro  against 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  petty  peace  officers 
and  against  injustice  in  the  courts,  and  of 
organising  in  every  county  a  representative 
committee,  of  whites  and  blacks  together, 
which  will  investigate  the  complaints  of  negro- 
citizens  and  render  aid  wherever  possible. 


CONCRETE   BARGES. 


The  Americans  have  recently  de- 
veloped sea-going  canal  boats,  made  of 
concrete,  which  they  claiin  are  not  only 
far  more  economical  to  build  than  steel 
ships,  but  give  a  maximum  amount  of 
cargo  capacity,  and  are  unusually  sea- 
worthy. These  barges  are  260  feet  long 
and  4.']  feet  wide,  according  to  The 
Scientific  American,  in  a  description  it 
gives  of  one  of  these  vessels  called  the 
R.  L.  Barnes,  designed  by  an  old  steam- 
ship captain  with  long  experience  on  the 
Great  Lakes.    It  says  : — 

The  R.  L.  Barnes  is  an  example  of  utility 
carried  to  the  utmost  limit;  and  one  misses. 
of  course,  the  graceful  sheer  and  the  faired- 
out  lines  of  the  standard  type  of  ship;  but 
after  all,  this  vessel  is  merely  the  logical  and 
ultimate  development  of  the  typical  Great 
Lakes  freighter  with  its  moderate  sheer,  its 
long  line  of  hatches,  and  its  deck-houses  con- 
centrated at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ship. 
In  this  age  of  insistent  demand  for  ships,  th . 
R.  L.  Barnes  certainly  offers  attractive  fea- 
tures in  her  cheap  first  cost,  great  rapidity 
of  erection,  and  large  cargo-carrying  capacity. 
She  probably  will  find  it  easier  to  breast  the 
gales  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  than 
ito  make  headway  against  the  currents  of  in- 
credulity and  the  heavy  seas  of  human  con- 
servatism and  hostility  to  the  thing  that  is 
novel. 


The  vessel  was  built  without  the  use 
of  bending  rods  or  furnace,  the  only  fur- 
nace used  was  a  fire  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop  to  heat  a  few  plates  for  the  stern 
of  the  ship.    The  Inland  Waterway  Com- 
mission    is    constructing    21     of    these 
barges,  and  the  Navy  Department  has  let 
contracts   for   12   of   them    for   harbour 
work.    The  cost  of  a  500-ton  barge  made 
of  concrete  is  £-4000,  as  compared  with 
the  £8000  required  to  build  a  steel  barge 
of  the  same  size.     It  was  recently  stated 
that  the  chief  engineer  of  concrete  ship 
construction  in  America  had  stated  that 
these  ships  would  have  an  exceedingly 
short  life,  but  he  has  recently  announced 
that  "  from  comprehensive  tests  of  con- 
crete structures  in  sea  water  we  are  con- 
vinced  that  concrete    ships    will   last  a 
minimum  of  several  years  without  any 
protection  whatever.     By  the  application 
of   protective    coatings    which   are   well 
known  to  us  we  are  certain  of  an  ex- 
tended life  of  several  years  additional, 
and   with   the   further   developments   of 
protective  means  upon  which  we  are  now 
working  I  believe  the  concrete  ship  can 
be  made  as   permanent  as  steel,   if  not 
more  so." 


btcad'i    HtiUu;  SOjllliS. 
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Since  August,  1914,  2230  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 

Q.— How    many   separate  States   were   there  funds    certain  of  the    moneys    it    has    col- 

in    the^  German    Empire   when   the   war  x^.^.^^^  to  the  States  on  a  definite  per  capita 

began?  basis.      In   Germany   the  revenue  collected 

A.— Tiit^re  were  26.     Of  these  four  were  ^^.  ^^^  Federal  Treasury  was  not  sufficient 

Kmgdoms     SIX    were    Grand-Duchies     hve  ^^  ^^^        Imperial  expenses,  and  this  was 

were    Duchies,     seven    were  Pnncipalities,  ^^je  good  bv  a  ^.r  .a;>;/a  payment  by  the 

Ehr^  were  tree  Town  Republics    and  one  ^^^^^^-    The-following  table  is  interesting, 

—  \lsace-Lorraine — was  a   Crownland.  .       .                  a   ■  a         c  ^\^       ■         ^  4.ul 

as  it  gnes  a  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the 

Q. —Which  was  the  smallest  of  all?  different    States,    as    the    contributions    are 

A.— The   smallest   in   area   was   the   free  P<^f  capita.— 

town  of  Bremen,    which  covered  99   square     King-dom  of  Prussia  £7,091,585 

miles,   but    therein    dwelt    a    population    of      King-dom  of  Bavaria 1,153,480 

-,00,000.      The  next  smallest   was  the   free     Kf'^^dom  of  Saxony     857,015 

^      '       r  T     i      1         -^u        -  ^^^  ;.,KoK;(-^r^«-.,       King-dom   of   Wurttemberg-  419,525 

town  of  Lubeck,   with   117,000  inhabitants.      Qrand-Duchv  of  Baden  .      382,350 

Of   the    States    proper,     the    smallest    was      Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse     229,935 

the  Principality  of  Reuss,  the  elder  branch,  Grand-Duchy  of  Mecklenburg:- 

which  had  an  area  of  only  122  square  miles  ^f'^^'^^u'^    •;  e"   "\i'-    "8,85s 

1                 1   .^-          r  --    '  ^      TK^i  Cfot^  irt  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  ...            23,800 

and  a  population  of  73,ooo-     ^}^^  State  in  Q.^^d-Duchv  of  Mecklenburg- 

which    dwelt    the    fewest     people   was    the  Strehtz  '. 19,670 

Principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  with  an      Grand-Duchy  of  Oldenburg-  83,450 

area  of   \xi   square  miles  and  a  population      Duchy  of  Brunswick  92.410 

r  T-u      ~   n     t  n^^r^A  T^,,^K,    „oc      Duchv  of   Saxe-Meiningen    51, ^35 

of  47,000.     The  smallest  Grand  Duch>  « as      Q^chv  of  Saxe-Altenburg-     30,270 

that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,   with  an  area  Duchy  of   Saxe-Coburg--Gotha   ...           46,100 

of   1131   square  miles  and  a   population  of      Duchy  of  Anhalt  62,375 

106,000.      The  smallest  Duchv   was  that  of  Principality      of      Schwarzburgr- 

Sa.e-AI,«,tag,  with.an  area  of  5.x  square  p^^S-^^'^-J "  Schwarzbur^V           "•"^ 

miles   and   a  population  of   216.000.      Ihe  Rudolstadt  18,415 

Duchy  of   Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,    a  prince  of      Principality  of  Waldeck  11,245 

the   reigning     house  -^of     which    was    King  Principality      of      Reuss,      Elder 

George's  grandfather,  is  little  larger,  cover-  ^^-J^^^^^l  -of -ReussV   Younger           ''"''^ 

ing  an  area  of  764  square  miles,  and  hav-  Branch     27,495 

ing  a  population  of  207,000.     The  smallest  Principality       of        Schaumburg- 

kingdom  is  that  of   Saxony,    with   an   area  .  Lippe  ...    ... 8,5^5 

or    5789    -l»are    miles    and    a    lx>pulation  Pnnc.paMy  o^f^  Uppe  ^^.^^^^           .7,680 

just     under     5,000,000.        VV urttemt)erg     is  y^^^  Town   RepubUc  of  Bremen            5o,oq5 

larger,    7S34   square  miles,   but   has  only  a  Free  Town  Republic  of  Hamburg-          166,365 

population  of  2,500,000.  Crownland  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ...          345, 050 

Q.— Was  the  revenue  of  the  German  Empire  TotaX  ;^ii, 425,600 

collected  by  the  Imperial  authorities  or 

by   the   individual    States,   and    handed  «      hq^  ^jj,  Germany  acquire  her  Colonies? 

over  to  the  Federal  Treasurer?  ^'     """  " 

A.—The  common  expenditure  of  the  Em-  x  A.— That    question    has    been     answered 

pire    was    defrayed    from    revenues    arising  more  than  once  in  these  columns.     None  of 

from  Customs,  ^rertain  branches  of  the  ex-  them  was  obtained  by  conquest.     All  were 

cise.     and    the    profits    of  the  posts,   tele-  got  by   international  agreement  or  b)-  pur- 

.-raphs  and  State  railwavs.     The  collection  chase.      The    Afncan  possessions  w-ere  ob- 

of    thi^^    revenue    was    carried    out    by    the  tained    by    treaty   with    the   other    Powers, 

federal,  authorities.      The   States,  however,  Kiao-Chau  on  lease  .from  China  m  the  same 

contributed    to  make   good    anv    deficits   in  manner     as     we     obtained     Wei-Hai-\\ei 

proportion  to  population.     This  is  the  re-  Several  of  her  Pacific  islands  were  acquired 

verse    of     the    arrangement    in     Australia,  bv   purchases   from   Spain,   the  rest  by  ar- 

Here    the    Commonwealth    Government    re-  rangement  with  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
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Q.  -Is  it  true  that  at  one  time  Great  Britain 
had  possession  of  what  is  known  as 
German   New  Guinea? 

A. — The  island  was  probably  discovered 
by  two  Portuguese  navigators  in  151 1.    The 
Spaniards,    however,    during    the    next  two 
decades    appear    to   have    visited    it   often. 
In    1545   De    Retez,     a     Spanish   explorer, 
cruising    round    the  island,    continued    his 
voyage  to  the  Australian  continent,  thinking 
it  was  still  part  of  the  same  island,  and, 
landing  in    North   Queensland,  gftve  it  the 
name  of   New  Guinea.     *He  formally  took 
possession   of    what    is    now     Dutch    New 
Guinea  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Dutch    voyagers,     including     Tasman,      in 
1643,  were  the  next  on  the  scene,  and  finally 
the  British  arrived,  Dampier  being  the  first 
Englishman  to  land  there,   in  1700.     Cap- 
tain Cook  visited  the  island  in  1770.     The 
Dutch,    who    had   established    trading    sta- 
tions  on    the   coast,    formally   annexed    the 
w-estern  half  of  the  island  in    1848.     The 
Queensland  Government,  realising  the  desir- 
ability of   possessing  the  place   for   strate- 
gical reasons,  sent  Mr.  Chester,  police  magis- 
trate at  Thursday   Island,  to  New  Guinea, 
and  he  formally  annexed  all  that  the  Dutch 
had  not  taken,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
in    1883.      The    Home    Government,    how- 
ever, refused  to  ratify,  and,  as  a  result,  one- 
fourth  of  the  island  was  lost  to  the  British 
Crown.      The   two  great   missionaries    who 
were  at  that  time  the  most  notable  people  in 
the  island.   Dr.    Lawes.and  Dr.  Chalmers, 
both  approved   the  action  of   Lord   Derby. 
The  latter  wrote,  "  Derby  was  right  in  leav< 
ing  room  for  Germany.     The  Colonies  are 
angry   from  ignorance."      In  the   following 
year,  however,  the  Government  took  action, 
and  established  a  protectorate  over  what  is 
now  called   Papua.     The  flag  was   hoisted 
by    Lieutenant    (now    Admiral)    Gaunt,    on 
November    6th,    1884.      The    German    flag 
was  raised  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Hafen  ten 
days  later.     The  boundary  between  British 
and  German  New  Guinea  was  agreed  upon 
in  the  following  year. 

Q.— Was  the  German  Colony  of  New  Guinea 
confined  to  the  island  of  that  name? 

A. — No;  it  included  as  well  several  large 
islands,  Neu  Pommern,  on  which  is  situated 
the  capital,  Herberts'hohe,  Neu  Mecklen- 
burg, Neu  Hannover,  the  Admiralty  Is- 
lands, and  the  Solomon  Islands  (2),  and 
some  200  little  islands  scattered  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  big  ones.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall,  by  the  way,  that  Neu 
Pommern  was  formerly  called  New  Britain, 


and  Neu  Mecklenburg  used  to  be  known  as 
New  Ireland. 

Q.— Which    of   the    German    islands   in    the 
Pacific  were  acquired  by  purchase? 

A. — Germany  bought  the  Caroline,  Pellew 
and  Marianne  Islands,  with  the  exception  ■ 
of  the  largest,  Guam  (which  was  ceded  to 
the  United  Slates),  from"  Spain  for 
;^840,ooo  in  Februar),  1899.  It  was  in 
the  same  year  that  Great  Britam  renounced 
all  rights  over  the  islands  of  Savaii  and 
Upolo,  of  the  Samoan  group,  to  Germany. 

Q.— Were  the  Pacific  islands  a  profitable  in- 
vest rent  for   Germany  financially? 

A. — The  expenditure  on  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, excepting  Samoa,  in  19 13,  was 
3,410,000  marks.  The  revenue  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  balance  this,  and  the 
Imperial  Treasury  had  to  make  these 
Colonies  a  grant  of  1,650,000  marks.  In 
that  year  the  Commonwealth  had  to  find 
;^30,ooo  to  make  good  the  difference  be- 
tween the  revenue  and  expenditure  on 
Papua.  If  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
Peace  Conference  is  granted  the  German 
Pacific  possessions  she  would  presumably 
have  to  make  good  the  difference  between 
revenue  and  expenditure,  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  less  than  the  ;^82,5oo  the 
German  Government  had  to  find  ;  in  fact, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  larger  sum 
would  be  needed  until  the  colonies  were 
again  in  working  order. 

Q. — How   many    natives  live    in   the   former 
German    Pacific  possessions? 

A.— The  German  portion  of  the  island 
of  New  Guinea,  together  with  Long  Island 
and  Dampier  Island  adjacent,  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  70,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  estimated  at  from  100,000  to 
500,000  natives.  In  1914  the  number  of 
whites  was  283.  The  area  of  Papua,  the 
Australian  portion  of  New  Guinea,  is  90,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  200,000  to  380,000.  The 
number  of  Europeans  there  in  19 16  was 
992.  The  native  population  of  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago,  in  1913,  was  188,000, 
and  the  number  of  natives  living  in  the 
Caroline,  Pellew  and  Marianne  Islands  in 
the  same  year  was  55,000.  In  the  Marshall 
Islands  the  number  was  15,000,  and  in 
the  German  Solomon  Islands  35,000. 

Q. — Were    the     other     German    possessions 
financially  independent? 

A. — No;  all  of  them  required  assistance 
from  the  Imperial   Government.      The  de- 
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ficits  between  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
19 13  were  as  follow: — Togoland,  j£gooo  j 
Kamerun,  ;!^3ooo ;  German  South-West 
Africa,  ^830,000;  German  East  Africa, 
^^350, 000;  Kiao  -  Chau,  ;^52o,ooo. 
Altogether,  therefore,  the  colonies  involved 
Germany  in  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
;^ 1, 7 94, 500,  probably  much  more.  • 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  Wellington  would 
not  have  won  the  battle  of  V/aterloo  had 
it  not  been  for  Blucher? 

A. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  parts  played  in  that  epoch- 
making  battle  by  the  Prussians  and  the 
English.  It  was  actually  a  struggle  in 
which  the  British  and  Prussian  commanders, 
working  cordially  together,  achieved  re- 
sults which  neither  alone  could  possibly  have 
obtained.  The  position  is  pretty  accurately 
summed  up  in  Wellington's  own  words 
when  he  prayed  for  "  night  or  Bliicher." 
If  the  Prussians  had  not  come  he  wanted 
the  dark  of  night,  which  would  enable  him 
to  retire  towards  the  Prussian  army.  Cap- 
tain A.  F.  Becke,  the  great  authority  on 
tactics,  in  his  account  of  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, describing  the  causes  of  Napoleon's 
failure,  say3  : — "  Another  dominant  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  course  of  events  was 
the  loyalty  of  Blucher  to  his  ally,  and  the 
consequent  appearance  of  the  Prussian  army 
at  Waterloo.  Nor  must  we  overlook  Well- 
ington's unswerving  determination  to  co- 
operate with  Bliicher  at  all  costs,  and  his 
firmness,  on  June  i8th,  or  the  invincible 
steadiness  shown  by  the  British  troops  and 
those  of  the  German  legion. 

Q. — Was  the  army  under  Wellington  chiefly 
composed  of  English  soldiers? 

A. — He  had  at  Waterloo  49,608  in- 
fantry, 12,402  cavalry,  and  5645  artillery- 
men, with  156  guns,  a  total  altogether  of 
67,655  men.  Of  these,  'however,  only 
24,000  were  British.  Fortunately,  however, 
he  also  had  6000  men  of  the  old  German 
legion,  veteran  troops  of  excellent  quality. 
Of  the  rest  of  his  army  the  Hanoverians 
and  Brunswickers  -  proved  themselves 
staunch,  but  the  Nassauers,  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gians were  almost  worthless.  Napoleon's 
army  consisted  of  48,950  infantry,  15,765 
cavalry,  7232  artillerymen,  with  246  guns, 
a  total  oif  71,947.  It  was  the  flower  of 
the  national  forces  of  France.  Blucher  had 
under  his  command  83,417  men  with  224 
guns,  exclusive  of  Bulow's  corps,  25,000 
strong,  which  did  not,  however,  join  him 
until  the  battle  of  Ligny  had  been  decided. 
Writing   on     this     battle     Sir     Edward    S. 


Creasy,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  i/ie  World, 
says  that  "  Napoleon's  victory  was  attri- 
butable, to  bis  skill,  and  not  to  any  want 
of  spirit  or  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  nor  did  they,  though  de- 
feated, 'abate  one  jot  in  discipline,  heart 
or  hope.  As  Blucher  observed,  it  was  a 
e battle  in  which  his  armv  lost  the  day,  but 
not  its  honour.  The  heroism  with  which 
the  Prussians  endured  and  repaired  .  their 
defeat  at  Ligny  is  more  glorious-  than  many 
victories." 

Q.— Would  Wellington  have  accepted  battle 
at  Waterloo  had  he  not  counted  on  Prus% 
sian  assistance? 

A. — As  already  pointed  out,  this  cam- 
paign was  carried  out  by  the  two  leaders 
in  cordial  co-operation.  W'ellington  sent 
word  to  Bliicher  that  he  would  accept  a 
general  battle  providing  the  latter  would 
pledge  himself  to  come  to  his  assistance 
with  25,000  men.  Bliicher  not  only  came 
with  one  corps,  but  brought  his  whole  army. 
Napoleon  detached  Grouchy,  with  32,000 
men,  to  prevent  Bliicher  marching  to  Well- 
ington's assistance,  but  the  Marshal,  saying  : 
"It  is  not  at  Wavre,  but  at  Waterloo,  that 
the  campaign  is  to  be  decided,"  left  a 
single  detachment  to  engage  Grouchy,  and, 
though  himself  wounded,  led  the  rest  of 
his  army  to  Waterloo.  As  Creasy  says,  "  he 
risked  a  detachment  and  won  the  cam- 
paign." Napoleon  in  his  criticisms  later 
found  fault  with  Wellington  for-  having 
risked  the  general  engagement  before  having 
completed  a  junction  with  Bliicher,  but 
Wellington  was  certain  he  could  hold  on 
until  the  Prussians  arrived. 

Q. — Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  Prussians 
to  get  through  to  Wellington? 

A. — On  this  point  Creasy  says  :  "  An 
army  less  animated  by  bitter  hate  against 
the  enemy  than  was  the  Prussian,  and  under 
a  less  energetic  chief  fhan  Bliicher,  would 
have  failed  altogether  in  eft'ecting  a  passage 
through  the  swamps  into  which  the  inces- 
sant rain  had  transformed  the  greater  part 
of  the  ground  through  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move,  not  only  with  columns  of 
foot,  but  also  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 
At  one  point  on  the  march  on  entering  the 
defile  of  St.  Lambert,  the  spirits  of  the 
Prussians  almost  gave  v.'ay.  Exhausted  in 
their  attempts  to  extricate  and  drag  forward 
the  heavy  guns,  the  men  began  to  murmur. 
Blucher  came  to  the  spot  and  heard  cries 
from  the  ranks  of  "  We  cannot  get  on." 
"  But  you  must  get  on/"'  was  the  old  Field- 
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Marshal's  answer.  "  I  have  pledged  my 
word  to  Wellington,  and  you  surely  will  not 
make  me  break  it.  Only  exert  yourselves 
for  a  few  hours  longer,  and  we  are  sure  of 
victory."  This  appeal  from  "Old  Mar- 
shal Forwards,"  as  the  Prussian  soldiers 
loved  to  call  Bliicher,  had  its  wonted  effect. 
The  Prussians  again  moved  forward,  slowly 
indeed,  and  with  pain  and  toil,  but  stilly 
they  moved  forward." 

Q,_Will  the  disappearance  o?  their  various 
sovereigns  greatly  relieve  the  financial 
burdens  of  the   German  States? 

A. — The  German  States  directly  have  not 
had  any  very  serious  financial  burdens  to 
bear  to  maintain  the  Kings,  Grand-Dukes 
and  Princes  who  ruled  over  them.  These 
families  are  descended  from  the  barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  became  great  landed 
proprietors.  By  marriage,  confiscation  and 
inheritance  the  personal  property  of  these 
families  has  greatly  increased,  just  as  in 
every  other  country  ruled  over  by  kings. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
families,  and,  indleed,  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  upkeep  of  tihe  Courts  falls  on  the  re- 
venue from  these  private  estates.  If  the 
newly  created  States  confiscate  the  personal 
property  of  the  ruling  families  they  will 
benefit  by  obtaining  fhis  revenue,  just  as  the 
Australian  State  Governments,  for  instance, 
would  benefit  if  they  confiscated  the  lands 
of  the  great  Australian  landowners. 

Q.— But,  in  addition  to  this  private  revenue, 
did  the  German  rulers  not  receive  large 
sums  from  the  public  purse? 

A. — They  only  began  to  rec-eive  such 
payments  after  they  had  assigned  some  of 
their  lands  to  the  Government.  The  Prus- 
sian budget  showed  an  annual  payment  to 
the  Kaiser,  as  King  of  Prussia,  of 
j£'j'jo,ooo.  This  was  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  ,the  civil  list.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Coutt  and  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Royal  family  was  defrayed  from  re- 
venues obtained  from  the  private  property 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  civil  list  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria  was  /^2 70,000,  and  out  of 
it  had  to  be  paid  allowances  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  cost  of 
Imperial  expenditure.  The  allowance  made 
by  the  Government  of  Wiirttemberg  to  the 
King  was  ;^ioi,ooo,  and  toother  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  was  ;^25oo.  The 
King  of  Saxony  was  paid  ^177,000  a  year, 
out  of  which  Court  expenses  had  to  be  paid. 
In  addition,  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  got  ;^34,ooo  from  the  State.  The 
Royal  Domains  were  handed  over  to  the 
State  in  1830,  and  the  revenue  from  these 


exceeds  the    amount    paid    to  the  reigning 
house. 

Q.— Does  it  cost  the  British  Government  a 
great  deal  to  maintain  the  Royal 
Family? 

A.— King  George  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  House  have  large  private  re- 
venues "from  land.  As  Duke  of  Lancaster 
he  gets  about  ^64,000  a  year  from  his 
Duchy,  and  as  Duke  pf  Corriwall  the 
Prince  of  Wales  draws  some  ^80,000  a 
year  from  his  properties.  George  HI.  sur- 
rendered the  greater  part  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  in  England,  and  agreed  to  accept 
instead  a  civil  list  of  _;^8oo,ooo  a  year. 
In  1777  this  was  increased  to  ^900,000, 
and  in  1816  to  ;^i,8o3,73o.  By  that  time 
the  King  had  run  up  a  debt  of  ;^3,398,ooo, 
which  Parliament  had  to  pay.  Thereafter 
civil  charges  on  the  civil  list  were  dimin- 
ished, and  finally  almost  all  removed  when 
William  IV.  siurendered  the  Ihereditary 
revenues  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  King 
George  has  not  to  meet  any  public  exp>enses 
of  Government,  only  salaries  of  the  Royal 
Household,  housekeeping  expenses,  and 
other  personal  expenditure.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  receives  ;^47o,ooo  a  year.  In 
addition  he  has  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  other  properties,  which 
have  not  been  surrendered.  He  has  not  to 
provide  for  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  ;  that  is  done  by  the  State.  Each 
son  of  the  King— except  the  eldest — gets 
^10,000  a  year  after  he  becomes  21,  which 
is  increased  to  ^^15,000  on  marriage.  Eadb 
daughter  gets  ^6000  a  year.  Queen  Alex- 
andra gets  _;z{^7o,ooo  a  vear.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught  gets  ;^25,ooo  a  year,  and  seven 
princesses  get  ^,^6000  a  year  each. 

Q.— What  salary  does  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  get? 

A. — He  receives  _;£24,ooo  a  year,  and 
is  allowed  another  ^24,000  for  expenses. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  gets  ;^i5,ooo,  and  is  only  al- 
lowed ;^5ooo  for  travelling  expenses. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  Commonwealth  Minis- 
ters charged  with  the  government  of 
5,000,000  people  receive  salaries  equal 
to  those  of  American  Ministers,  who 
govern  100,000,000  people? 

A. — There  are  nine  Ministers  in  the 
American  Cabinet,  each  of  whom  receive 
y?24oo  each.  That  is  to  say  they  divide 
;^2 1,600  between  them.  Commonwealth 
Ministers  are  allowed  /^i5,3oo  for  division 
amongst  themselves.  Most  of  the  British 
Ministers  get  ;^5ooo  a  year. 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS.  I 


PRESIDENT  WILSON.* 


There  is  at  least  one  form  of  literature 
in  which  French  achievement  is  beyond 
all  others  supreme.  The  mastery  of  critical 
analysis  displayed  by  such  men  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Faguet  and  Brunetiere  is  un- 
rivalled either  in  Anglo-American  or 
German  literature.  Nor  is  there  any  trait 
which  lends  distinction  to  the  art  which 
the  critics  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
their  own.  The  quotation,  the  epigram, 
the  genial  irony  which  admires  even 
while  it  castigates — by  these,  above  all, 
is  their  work  distinguished.  M.  Halevy's 
tour  de  force  belongs  essentially  to  this 
class  of  work.  Like  all  similar  efforts 
of  the  kind,  his  analysis  is  a  little  too 
logical  to  be  true.  The  selection  of 
characteristics  for  portrayal  inevitably 
obscures  many  of  those  subtler  nuances 
which  it  is  perhaps  given  only  to  the 
great  painter  to  reveal.  But  within  the 
limits  of  a  volume  inevitably  destined 
for  no  more  than  an  immediate  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  people 
of  France,  he  has  produced  what  is  little 
less,  in  its  way,  than  a  masterpiece. 
Americans,  indeed,  have  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  foreigners  who  have  sur- 
veyed their  institutions.  Tocqueville  and 
Boutmy  and  Lord  Bryce  represent  a 
triad  which  an  Englishman  may  well 
envy.  M.  Halevy's  volume  makes  one 
eagerly,  hope  that  he  will  devote  the 
sober  sagacity  and  wise  insight  this 
volume  displays  to  a  survey  of  American 
problems. 

M.  Halevy  does  not  attempt  to  make 
Mr.  Wilson  a  simple  man.  He  does  not 
see  in  him  a  few  definite  ideas  of  which 
the  last  eight  years  have  been  the  re- 
lentlessly logical  application.  On  the 
contrary  he  emphasises  his  belief  in  the 
pragmatic  character  of  the  President's 
thinking.      He     has     chosen     rather     to 

*"  Le  President  Wilson,"  par  Daniel  Halevy. 
Paris :  Payot  et  Cie.    Four  francs  fifty. 


grapple  with  the  problems  as  they  have 
happened  to  arise  than  to  make  other 
issues  about  which  he  might  well  have 
cared  more  deeply.  M.  Halevy  seems 
impressed  by  the  conception  Mr.  Wilson 
has  had  of  his  office.  Clearly  he  has 
made  the  Presidency  a  far  more  posi- 
tive institution  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  half-century ;  and  to  M.  Halevy  that 
effort  seems  to  redress  a  balance  that  had 
too  long  been  wanting.  He  writes  with 
deep  admiration  of  the  fight  Mr.  Wilson 
has  made  against  the  sinister  interests 
of  America ;  and  his  comment  upon  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  federal  re- 
serve system  is  noteworthy.  Indeed,  one 
may  go  even  further  and  suggest  that 
therein  lies  the  possible  outline  of  a  new 
and  suggestive  federal  system.  M. 
Halevy  believes  that  the  famous  attack 
upon  the  "  lobby  "  of  Congress  in  1913 
is  one  of  the  great  steps  in  the  freeing 
of  American  politics  from  the  pressure 
of  fi'iance.  He  writes  admiringly — 
with  significant  French  experience  be- 
fore his  mind — of  the  determination  to 
allow  each  Cabinet  officer  to  select  his 
own  appointees.  Throughout  his  domes- 
tic policy  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  this  acute 
observer  unremittingly  to  have  used  his 
great  opportunities  for  good.  It  is  an 
interesting  judgment.  The  things,  about 
vvh'ch  one  who  is  nearer  at  hand  may 
well  hesitate,  ought,  indeed,  to  weigh 
down  the  scale — above  all  the  failure  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice;  bai  no  one  who  remembers  the 
tariff  of  1913,  the  rural  credits,  the 
federal  reserve,  child  labour,  the  Adam- 
son  law,  and,  beyond  all,  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
can  doubt  that,  whatever  Mr.  Wilson's 
failures,  there  is  a  very  solid  success  by 
which  he  must  be  judged. 

The  larger  part  of  M.  Halevy's  book 
is  naturally   devoted  to  the  President's 
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foreign  policy  and  the  line  taken  by  his 
analysis  is  significant.  If  Europe  was 
astonished  by  the  war,  he  says  in  sub- 
stance, how  much  more  is  that  the  case 
with  the  United  States.  He  pictures  a 
statesman  confronted  by  two  problems 
— the  shortening  of  an  alien  conflict 
abroad,  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
for  America  itself.  He  insists  on  the 
impossibility  of  Mr.  Wilson's  regarding 
the  issue  as  one  between  simple  right 
and  simple  wrong.  He  urges  the  ditri- 
culties  involved  in  the  Irish-American 
situation,  the  special  German  pro- 
blem, the  traditional  American  isola- 
tion. He  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  way  in  which  the  war  came  gradually 
home  to  the  American  mind.  He  riglitl}'^ 
emphasises  the  slow  growth  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's determination  to  make  war  as  itself 
the  final  count  in  the  moral  indictment 
of  the  German  Government.  He  hiys 
stress  upon  the  consistent  idealism  of^his 
public  professions  and  his  public  dip- 
lomacy. The  adjective  is  significant;  for 
Mr.  Wilson  is,  in  simple  fact,  the  first 
statesman  who  has  manufactured  a 
foreign  policy  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
When  the  last  word  as  to  men  and  ships 
and  munitions  is  said,  that  is  the  essen- 
tial contribution  made  by  America  to  the 
new  international  faith  that  is  being 
forged  with  such  travail  and  such  pain. 
The  League  of  Nations  is,  as  M.  Halevy 
says,  its  essential  concomitant.  But  the 
fundamental  thing  is  the  openness  of 
mind  and  heart,  the  refusal  to  entertam 
reserves.  It  opens  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  institutions.  It  renews  one's 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  democratic 
government. 

M.  Halevy  does  not  entertain  any  lofty 
idea  of  Mr.  Wilson's  literary  achieve- 
ment, and  therein  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  he  is  right.  The  President 
rarely  writes  without  eloquence,  and 
some  of  his  State-papers  will  take  their 
place  in  the  archives  of  the  world.  His 
style  is  always  clear  and  terse  and  vigor- 
ous ;  but  he  lacks  the  fulness  of  mind  of 
those  who,  like  Burke  and  Bagehot,  have 
been  his  masters.  The  eminent  read- 
ability of  his  American  history  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  still  the  work 
of  a  gifted  amateur.  The  book  on  the 
State  is  a  skilful  college  text-book;  but 
it  does  not  display  either  erudition  or 
profundity.  His  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  the  brilliant 


talk  of  an  able  man  of  the  world.  Yet 
I  think  M.  Halevy  rates  the  Congress- 
ional Government  too  low.  Admittedly, 
it  has  not  the  body  or  depth  of  Bagehot's 
masterpiece  nor  the  universality  of 
Burke's  political  disquisitions.  But  it  is 
worth  while  insisting  that  no  commen- 
tary has  done  that  same  task  half  so  well. 
Of  books  just  below  the  very  best — 
Low's  Governance  of  England,  the  in- 
cisive commentary  of  Mr.  Boutmy — it 
is  at  least  the  compeer.  Nor  is  it  per- 
haps safe  as  yet  to  predict  Mr.  Wilson's 
literary  position.  The  fascinating  possi- 
bility of  an  autobiography,  the  hope  that 
the  Congressional  Government  may  have 
a  successor  ripened  by  the  experience  of 
a  uniqiie  presidential  tenure,  must  both 
loom  ahead  to  tickle  the  palate  of  every 
epicure  in  political  speculation.  And 
those  are  dreams  that  many  of  us  must 
regard  as  little  less  than  moral  neces- 
sities. 

Of  Mr.  Wilson's  personality  M. 
Halevy  says  directly  but  little.  He  yet 
leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  the  portrait 
that  has  been  forming  in  his  mind.  It  is 
of  a  man  who  has  consistently  grown. 
It  is  of  a  man  whose  nature  makes  intel- 
lectual companionship  difficult  and  op- 
position only  the  more  determined.  He 
does  not  charge  Mr.  Wilson  with  consis- 
tency— perhaps  the  most  painful  of  the 
virtues.  He  seems  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  very  American  combination  of  intense 
idealism  on  the  one  hand  and  intense 
practicality  on  the  other.  It  was  an 
idealist  who  made  the  famous  speech  on 
the  League  of  Nations ;  it  was  a  shrewd 
campaigner  who  sent  the  famous  tele- 
gram to  Jeremiah  O'Leary.  And,  de- 
spite M.  Halevy's  efforts  at  simplicity 
what,  in  the  end,  emerges,  is  essentially 
a  complex  and  baffling  nature.  That  is 
perhaps  as  it  should  be.  No  man  who  is 
simple  can  be  a  great  President  of  the 
United  States,  He  is  the  ruler  of  a  Con- 
tinent. He  is  the  synthesis  of  so  many 
varying  strands  of  ideas  and  dreams  as 
almost  to  bewilder  himself  in  the  attempt 
at  their  disentanglement.  If  Washing- 
ton's nature  was  simple,  there  was  at  leaSt 
Hamilton  behind;  and  a  library  will  be 
written  before  that  problem  is  solved. 
Yet  the  student  of  history  will  be  grate- 
ful since  it  is  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
plex into  the  intelligible  that  provides 
the  material  for  his  philosophy. 

H.J.L. 
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There  are  160,000  negroes  in  the 
American  army? 

The  price  of  meat  in  England  was 
raised  2d.  a  pound  a  little  over  a  month 
ago? 

The  German  crops  this  year  are  esti- 
mated to  be  10  per  cent,  better  than  they 
were  last? 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  revenue 
from  income  taxes  in  Canada  will  be 
£3,000.000? 

The  acreage  under  hops  in  England 
has  decreased  from  31,352  in  1916  to 
15,666  this  year? 

People  have  been  fined  in  Great  Bri- 
tain for  wasting  rice  by  throwing  it  over 
brides  at  weddings? 

India  raised  1,250,000  soldiers  for  the 
war,  four  tim.es  as  great  a  force  as  that 
raised  in  Australia? 

1,500,000  men  are  at  present  required 
to  man  and  maintain  the  British  navy 
and  mercantile  marine? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  150 
German  submarines  had  been  destroyed 
up  to  August  of  this  year? 

Mice  have  been  exceedingly  trouble- 
some in  England,  and  special  mopse- 
killing  clubs  have  been  formed? 

During  the  month   after  the   German  ' 
drive  to  Amiens  355,000  British  soldiers 
were  thrown  into  France  from  England? 

There  was  a  skirmish  recently  on  the 
Mexican  border,  in  which  100  Mexicans 
were  killed  and  about  200  were 
wounded? 

The  British  Government  introduced  a 
Lotteries  Bill  to  legalise  lotteries  at  war 
charities,  and  this  was  rejected  by  four 
votes  only? 

Great  Britain  now  owes  the  United 
States  over  £750,000,000,  the  annual  in- 
terest on  which  would  amount  to 
£37,500,000? 

The  average  daily  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  war  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  was  just  under 
£7,000,000  ? 

The  Italian  Government  has  ordered 
the  establishment  of  chairs  of  English 
and  French  Literature  in  every  Italian 
University  ? 

The  tonnage  of  the  British  navy  at  the  . 
beginning  of  the  war  was  2,500,000  tons, 


and  at  the  end  over  8,000,000,  including 
the  auxiliary  fleet? 

Valuable  seams  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Central  Ireland?  This  dis- 
covery may  alter  the  entire  Irish  situa- 
tion in  a  few  years. 

Messrs.  Harland  and  Woolf,  the  great 
ship-builders,  recently  completed  a  stan- 
dard ship  for  sea  in  five  working  days 
after  she  was  launched? 

The  Prince  of  \\'ales'  Fund  reached  a 
total  of  £6,427,089?  Of  this  sum 
£3,982,731  has  already  been  allocated  for 
distribution  for  relief. 

Australia,  though  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  wool  in  the  world,  has  little 
more  than  twice  as  many  sheep  as  there 
are  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

44,417  rats  were  destroyed  in  ships 
and  warehouses  in  the  port  of  London 
last  year?  The  work  of  systematic  ex- 
termination started  in  1901. 

Whortleberries  which  before  the  war 
sold  in  England  at  3d.  a  quart  are  now 
selling  at  1/8,  and  the  school  children 
were  given  special  holidays  to  pick  them? 

There  are  only  eight  distillery  con- 
cerns in  England  and  Wales,  and  over 
90  =per  cent,  of  the  public-houses  are  tied 
to  or  actually  belong  to  the  breweries? 

The  recruiting  mission  sent  to  West 
Africa  by  the  French  Government  secured 
75,000    natives    in    all,    60,000    in    West    ' 
Africa,    and    15,000    in    the    equatorial 
zone  ?  /  ' 

Just  a  week  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  cotton  dropped  3d.  a  pound  in 
America?  This  drop  is  actually  more 
than  cotton  is  worth  per  pound  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  British  Government  purchased 
this  year's  salmon  pack  in  British  Colum- 
bia for  £1,800,000,  the  money  to  be 
found,  however,  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment ? 

The  famous  Red  Cross  pearl  necklace 
in  Great  Britain,  estimated  to  be  worth 
£200,000,  would  probably  have  brought 
in  £2,000,000  if  the  Lotteries   Bill   had   ^ 
been  passed? 

The  amount  of  money  it  is  estimated 
would  have  to  be  found  if  the  British 
Government  took  over  the  breweries  in 
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England  would  be  £350,000,000,  and  in 
Scotland  £61,000,000? 

Under  the  Food  Controller's  regula- 
tions no  person  in  Great  Britain  was  al- 
lowed to  sell  or  buy  any  potatoes  of  the 
1918  crop  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
except  under  licence? 

Since  the  war  began  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  purchased  iG4,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  from  New  Zealand? 
The  total  value  of  New  Zealand  exports 
in  1913  was  £23,000,000. 

A  Chinese  factory  has  started  the 
manufacturing  of  lead  pencils  with 
Japanese  machinery,  in  charge  of  a 
Japanese  expert?  The  market  before 
the  war  was  supplied  by  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  1917  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  actually  300,000  too  few 
houses  in  Great  Britain  to  accommodate 
the  population,  and  that  £100,000,000 
would  be  required  to  provide  these? 

Although  New  Zealand  is  only  a  third 
the  size  of  New  South  Wales,  that 
Dominion  in  normal  times  sends 
two  bales  of  wool  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  every  three  which  go  from  Aus- 
tralia? 

The  caterpillar  pest  has  been  so  bad  in 
England  that  prizes  were  offered  to 
school  children  who  brought  in  the  most 
butterflies?  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
a  girl  who  got  no  fewer  than  1115  in 
twelve  months !      * 

In  1863,  there  was  as  much  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  there 
w§ks  in  the  whole  of  Australia  last  year, 
and  that  the  average  amount  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  every  year 
is  60,000,000  bushels  ? 

Argentine  has  altogether  some  20,000 
miles  of  railway,  which  is  the  largest 
track  mileage  of  any  country  in  South 
America,  and  the  capital  of  the  com- 
panies contracting  them  exceeds 
£250,000,000  sterling? 

Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence,  the  wealthy 
newspaper  proprietor  who  was  granted 
exemption  from  combatant  service  on 
conscientious  grounds,  has  since  been 
employed  as  a  farm  labourer  in  Sussex, 
ata  weekly  wage  of  27/-? 

To  raise  the  150,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  obtained  last  year  in  Australia  re- 
quired the  planting  of  over  10,000,000 


acres,  but  to  get  the  same  quantity  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1863  required  the 
planting  of  3.800,000  acres  only? 

More  than  6000  women  motor  drivers 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  United  States 
in  the  Women's  Motor  Corps  of  the  Red 
Cross?  They  carry  all  official  telegrams 
containing  information  regarding  over- 
sea casualties  to  the  home  relatives. 

Owing  to  the  paper  shortage,  the  Bank 
of  England  has  been  exercising  great 
economy  in  issuing  new  Treasury  notes  ? 
Consequently  vast  quantities  of  notes,  in 
a  dilapidated  condition,  are  now  in  cir- 
culation throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Great  Britain  raised  6,250,000  men 
for  the  army  and  navy?  If  we  deduct 
the  naval  forces  we  find  that  the  army 
raised  was  slightly  above  the  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  which  was  formerly 
assumed  to  be  the  utmost  any  nation 
could  put  into  the  field. 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  was  im- 
porting 176,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
growing  60,000.000  bushels  per  annum? 
Production  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  to  90.000,000  bushels,  so  that 
only  146,000,000  bushels  are  now  re- 
quired to  be  imported. 

Owing  to  inability  to  obtain  the  usual 
supplies  of  flax  from  the  Baltic  Provinces 
and  Belgium,  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
plant  has  been  greatly  stimulated'  in  Ire- 
land? The  flax  crop  this  year  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  £12.000,000,  of  which 
£7,000,000  will  be  net  profit  to  the 
growers. 

England  and  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  36,000,000,  spent  £6,500,000  on  secon- 
dary and  higher  education  ?  Prussia,  with 
a  population  of  40,000,000,  spent 
£10,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  over 
90,000,000.  was  spending  £44,000,000  on 
the  same  subjects. 

Russia  owes  Great  Britain 
£568.000,000;  France  owes  her 
£402,000,000;  Italy,  £313,000,000.  and 
Belgium,  Serbia.  Roumania  and  Greece 
together  £119.000.000?  This  means  that 
the  Russians  must  find  £28.000,000  every 
year  to  satisfy  British  creditors,  and 
F'rance  must  find  £20,000,000,  and  Italy 
£15,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ROULETTA  KIRBY  spent  an  anxi- 
ous and  a  thoughtful  night.  The 
more  she  dwelt  upon  Laure's 
peculiar  behaviour,  the  more  it  roused 
lier  suspicions  and  the  rnOre  she  felt  jus- 
tified in  seeking  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Cavendish.  She  rose  early, 
therefore,  and  went  to  Police  Head- 
quarters. 

Two  people  were  in  the  office  when 
she  entered — one  a  red-coat  evidently 
acting  in  some  clerical  capacity,  the  other 
a  girl  whom  Rouletta  had  never  seen. 
The  Colonel  was  engaged,  so  Rouletta 
was  told,  and  she  sat  down  to  wait. 
With  furtive  curiosity  she  began  to  study 
this  other  young  woman.  It  was  plain 
that  the  latter  was  a  privileged  person, 
for  she  made  herself  perfectly  at  home 
and  appeared  to  be  not  in  the  least  chilled 
by  the  official  formality  of  her  surround- 
ings. She  wandered  restlessly  about  the 
room,  humming  a  tune  under  her  breath, 
she  readjusted  the  window-curtains  to 
her  liking,  she  idly  thumbed  the  books 
upon  the  shelves,  finally  she  perched  her- 
self upon  the  table  in  the  midst  of  the 
documents  upon  which  the  officer  was 
engaged  and  began  a  low-voiced  conver- 
.=<ation   with   him. 

Rouletta  was  not  a  little  impressed  by 
this  stranger;  she' had  never  seen  a  finer, 
healthier,  cleaner-cut  girl.  Here  for  once 
was  a  "  nice  "  woman  of  Dawson  who 
did  not  stare  at  her  with  open  and  offen- 
sive curiosity :  she  was  not  surprised 
when  she  overheard  the  police-officer  ad- 
dress her  as  "  Miss  Cavendish."  No 
wonder  this  girl  had  poise  and  breeding 
— the  Cavendishes  were  the  best  people 
in  the  community.  With  a  jealous  pang 
the  caller  reflected  that  the  Colonel's 
daughter  was  very  much  what  she  her- 
self would  like  to  be.  very  much  lier 
ideal,  so  far  as  she  could  judge. 

When,  eventually,  the  Commandant 
hitTiself  emerged   from  his  sanctum,   he 


paused  for  a  moment  at  his  daughter's 
side,  then  he  approached  Rouletta.  Very 
briefly  the  latter  made  known  the  reason 
of  her  presence  and  the  Colonel  nodded. 

"  You  did  quite  right  in  coming  here," 
he  declared.  '"  and  I'm  sure  this  dance- 
hall  girl  knows  more  than  she  has  told. 
In  fact,  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for 
her.  Please  wait  until  she  arrives ;  per- 
haps we  can  straighten  out  this  whole 
unpleasant  affair  informally.  I'll  need 
Phillips,  too.  Meanwhile — there's  a 
friend  of  yours  inside."  Stepping  to 
the  inner  door  he  spoke  to  someone  and 
an  instant  later  the  Countess  Courteau 
canije  forth. 

Rouletta  had  not  seen  the  Countess 
alone  since  early  the  previous  evening : 
she  went  swiftlv  to  her  now  and  placed 
an  arm  about  her  shoulders.  Hilda  re- 
sponded to  this  mark  of  sympathy  with  a 
weary  smile. 

"  Well.  I  had  to  go  through  with  it,  to 
the  bitter  end."  she  said  in  a  low  voice 
*"  Henri  didn't  spare  me  even  that." 

Rouletta  pressed  her  c:loser,  muniur- 
ing :  "  Colonel  Cavendish  is  a  fine  man-^ 
I'm  sure  he  understands.  You've  under- 
gone a  dreadful  ordeal,  but— it's  nearly 
over.  He's  sending  for  Laure  now.  She 
can  tell  a  good  deal  if  s'ne  will." 

"  About  the  theft,  yes.  But  what 
about  the— murder?  Joe  McCaskey  did 
it.  There's  no  doubt  about  that.  Henri 
weakened  after  I  gave  him  his  chance. 
He  got  to  drinking.  I  hear,  and  evidently 
he  conceived  the  notion  of  telling  those 
men.  He  may  have  gone  to  warn  them, 
to  appeal  to  them — I  don't  know.  Then 
they  must  have  quarrelled.  It's  all  clear 
enough  when  you  ^understand  the  inside 
facts.  Without  knowing  them  it  was 
natural'  to  suspect  Pierce — I  did  what 
1  had  to  do.  I  doubt  if  Laure  knows 
anything  about  this  part  of  the  affair." 

The  two  women  were  still  talking  when 
Laure  entered,  in  company  with  the 
^lounted  Police  officer  who  had  been 
sent  to  fetch  her;  at  sight  of  them,  she 
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halted,  a  sudden  pallor  came  into  her 
cheeks ;  she  cast  a  glance  of  alarm  about 
her  as  if  seeking  retreat ;  but  Colonel 
Cavendish  grimly  invited  her  to  follow 
him  and  stepped  into  his  private  office. 
The  newcomer  faltered,  then  with  a  de- 
fiant toss  of  her  head  and  with  lips 
curled  in  disdain  she  obeyed;  the  door 
closed  behind  her. 

Rouletta  and  the  Countess  Courteau 
fell  silent  now ;  they  found  nothing  to 
talk  about,  and,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
they  strained  their  ears  for  some  sound 
from  the  other  room.  Even  Miss  Caven- 
dish seemed  vaguely  to  feel  the  suspense, 
for  she  finally  took  her  stand  behind  a 
frost-rimed  window  and  engaged  herself 
in  tracing  patterns  thereon  with  the  tip 
of  her  finger.  An  occasional  stormy 
murmur  of  voices,  deadened  by  the  thick 
log  partition,  indicated  that  Laure  and 
her  inquisitor  were  not  getting  on  well 
together. 

Suddenly  the  girl  at  '  the  window 
started,  her  apathy  vanished,  her  ex- 
pression of  boredom  gave  place  to  one  of 
such  lively  anticipation  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  two  other  women.  A 
magic  change  came  over  her,  she  became 
suddenly  animated,  alive,  a-tingle  in 
every  nerve,  her  eyes  sparkled  and  a  new 
colour  flooded  her  cheeks.  The  altera- 
tion interested  her  observers ;  they  were 
mystified  as  to  its  cause  until  a  quick 
step  sounded  in  the  entry  and  the  door 
opened  to  admit  Pierce  Phillips. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  first  see 
Miss  Cavendish,  and  that  he  should  greet 
her  before  recognising  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  room.  It  was  natural,  too, 
that  he  should  be  a  trifle  nonplussed  at 
finding  Hilda  here ;  nevertheless,  he 
managed  to  cover  his  lack  of  ease.  Not 
so,  however,  when  a  moment  later  the 
door  of  Colonel  Cavendish's  office  opened 
and  Laure,  of  all  persons,  appeared 
therein !  Quickly  Pierce  inferred  the 
reason  for  his  summons,  but  happily  for 
him  he  was  spared  further  embarrass- 
ment ;  Cavendish  called  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand  in  the  friendliest  man- 
ner, and  again  disappeared  into  his  re- 
treat, drawing  the  young  man  with  him. 

Brief  as  had  been  the  interruption, 
both  Hilda  and  Rouletta  had  gathered 
n;uch  from  it ;  their  inference  was  borne 
out  when  Laure  paused  before  them, 
and,  in  a  voice  subdued  by  the  very  force 
of  her  agitation,  exclaimed : 


"Well,  hope  you're  satisfied!  I  got 
it,  and  got  it  gdod !"  Her  face  was 
livid,  her  dark  eyes  were  blazing  wrath- 
fully.  She  outthrust  a  shaking  hand  and 
unclenched  her  fingers,  displaying  therein 
u  crumpled  sheet  of  jiink  paper,  a  printed 
official  form,  the  telltale  tint  of  which 
indicated  its  fateful  character.  Both  of 
her  hearers  were  familiar  with  the  so- 
called  "  Pink  Tickets  "  of  the  Mounted 
Police ;  everyone  in  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory, in  fact,  knew  what  they  were — 
deportation  orders — but  in  a  tone  hoarse 
and  suppressed  Laure  read.  "  '  Leave  by 
the  first  safe  conveyance !'  That's  what 
it  says.  The  first  safe  conveyance.  I 
.suppose  you'd  like  it  better  if  it  were  a 
Blue  Ticket  and  I  had  to  leave  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  You  put  it  over,  but  I  won't 
forget :  I'll  get  even  with  you !" 

"  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that," 
the  Countess  declared  quietly.  "  I'm 
sorry  you  take  it  so  hard,  but — it  serves 
you  right." 

"  Who  wouldn't  take  it  hard?    To  be 

expelled,  fired    out   like  a  thief,  a " 

the  girl's  voice  broke,  then  she  pulled 
herself  together  and  uttered  a  quavering 
artificial  laugh.  She  tossed  her  head 
again,  with  an  obvious  attempt  at  de- 
fiance. "  Oh,  it  takes  more  than  a  Pink 
Ticket  to  down  me !  Anyhow,  I'm  sick 
of  this  place,  sick  of  the  people.  I  hate 
them."  With  a  vicious  fling  of  her 
shoulders  she  swept  on  to  a  seat  as  far 
from  them  as  possible  and  sank  into  it. 

So  the  girl  had  confessed,  Hilda 
reflected.  She  was  glad  for  Pierce's  sake 
that  this  miserable  complication  was  in 
process  of  clearing  up  and  that  he  would 
be  finally  and  completely  exonerated; 
she  was  glad,  too,  that  her  efforts  in  his 
behalf,  her  humiliation,  had  borne  fruit. 
He  would  never  know  how  high  he  had 
made  her  pay,  but  that  was  all  right ;  she 
felt  very  gently  toward  him  at  this 
moment  and  experienced  a  certain  wist- 
ful desire  that  he  might  understand  how 
unselfish  had  been  her  part.  It  might 
make  a  difference — probably  it  would. 
Things  now  were  not  as  they  had  been 
— she  was  a  free  woman.  This  thought 
obtruded  itself  insistently  into  the  midst 
of  her  meditations.  Yes,  Courteau  was 
gone;  there  was  no  reason  now  why  she 
could  not  look  any  man  honestly  in  the 
eye.  Of  course,  there  was  the  same  dis- 
parity in  years  between  her  and  Pierce 
which  she  had  recognised  from  the  be- 
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ginning,  but  after  all  was  that  necessarily- 
fatal  ?  He  had  loved  her  genuinely 
enough  at  one  time :  Hilda  recalled  that 
windy  night  on  the  shores  of  Linderman 
when  the  whimper  of'  a  rising  storm 
came  out  of  the  darkness,  when  the  tree- 
tops  tossed  their  branches  to  the  sky  and 
when  her  own  soul  had  broken  its  fetters 
and  defied  restraint.  She  thrilled  at 
memory  of  those  strong  young  arms 
about  her,  those  hot  lips  pressing  hers. 
That  was  a  moment  to  remember  always. 
And  those  dreamy,  magia  days  that  had 
followed,  the  more  delightful,  the  more 
unreal,  because  she  had  deliberately 
drugged  her  conscience.  Then  that  night 
at  White  Horse !  He  had  told  her  bit- 
terly,   broken-heartedly,    that    he    could 

never  forget ;  perhaps  even  yet With 

an  effort  Hilda  Courteau  roused  herself. 
Never  forget?  Why,  he  had  forgotten 
the  very  next  day,  as  was  quite  natural. 
No,  she  was  a  foolish  sentimentalist,  and 
he — well,  he  was  just  one  whom  Fate 
had  cast  for  a  lover's  role,  one  destined 
to  excite  affection  in  women,  good  and 
bad.  Some  day  he  would  find  his  mate, 
and — Hilda  believed  she  loved  him  well 
enough  to  rejoice  in  his  happiness  when 
it  came.  There  spoke  the  maternal  in- 
stinct which  Phillips  had  the  knack  of 
rousing;  for  want  of  something  better 
she  determined  she  would  cherish  that. 

Meanwhile,  Laure  sat  in  her  corner, 
her  head  bowed,  her  very  soul  in  revolt. 
She  was  tasting  failure,  disappointment, 
balked  desire,  and  it  was  like  gall  in  her 
mouth ;  she  could  have  cried  out  aloud  in 
her  rage.  She  hated  these  other  women 
■whom  she  blamed  for  her  undoing,  she 
hated  Cavendish,  Pierce  Phillips,  herself. 

"  It  serves  me  right,''  she  told  herself 
furiously.  "  I  deserve  the  Pink  Ticket 
for  making  a  fool  of  myself.  Yes,  a 
fool;    What   has   Pierce   ever   done   for 

me?     Nothing.     And  I ?"     Before 

her  mind's  eye  came  a  vision  of  the  op- 
portunities she  had  let  slip,  the  chances 
she  had  ignored.  She  knew  full  well 
that  she  could  have  had  the  pick  of  many 
men — the  new-made  millionaires  of 
Dawson — but,  instead  she  had  chosen 
him.  And  why?  Merely  because  he 
had  a  way,  a  smile,  a  warm  and  pleasing 
personality — some  magnetic  appeal  too 
intangible  to  identify.  It  was  like  her  to 
make  the  wrong  choice — she  always  did.' 
She  had  come  North  with  but  one  de- 
sire, one  determination ;  namely,  to  make 


money,  to  reap  to  the  full  her  share 
of  this  free  harvest.  She  had  given  up 
the  life  she  liked,  the  people  she  knew, 
the  comforts  she  craved,  for  that  and 
for  nothing  else,  and  what  a  mess  she 
had  made  of  the  venture !  Other  girls 
not  half  so  smart,  not  half  so  pretty  as 
she,  had  feathered  their  nests  right  here 
before  her  eyes,  while  ghe  was  wasting 
her  time.  They  had  kept  their  hea4s  and 
they  would  go  out  in  the  spring,  first- 
class,  with  good  clothes  and  a  bank-roll 
in  the  purser's  safe.  Some  of  them  were 
married  and  respectable.  "  Never  again !" 
she  whispered  to  herself.  "  The  next 
one  will  pay !"  Chagrin  at  the  treatment 
she  had  suffered  filled  her  with  a  poison- 
ous hatred  of  all  mankind,  and  sound- 
lessly she  cursed  Phillips  as  the  cause 
of  her  present  plight. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  ran  tumbling 
through  the  girl's  mind;  her  rage  and 
her  resentment  were  real  enough ;  never- 
theless, through  this  overtone  there  ran 
another  note ;  a  small  voice  was  speaking 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  tumult — a  small 
voice  which  she  refused  to  listen  to. 
"  What  I  ever  saw  in  him,  I  don't  know," 
she  sneered,  goading  herself  to  further 
bitterness  and  stiffening  her  courage.  "  I 
never  really  cared  for  him :  I'm  too  wise 
for  that.  I  don't  care  for  him  now ;  I 
detest  the  poor,  simple-minded  fool,  I — 
hate  him !"  So  she  fought  with  herself, 
drowning  the  persistent  piping  of  that 
other  voice.  Then  her  eyes  dropped  to 
that  fatal  paper  in  her  lap  and  suddenly 
venom  fled  from  her.  She  wondered  if 
^Cavendish  would  tell  Pierce  that  he  had 
given  her  the  Pink  Ticket.  Probably 
not;  the  Mounted  Police  were  usually 
close-mouthed  about  such  things,  and 
yet — Laure  crushed  the  paper  into  a 
crumpled  ball  and  furtively  hid  it  in  the 
pocket  of  her  coat,  then  she  raised  wild, 
apprehensive  eyes  to  the  door.  If  only 
she  dared  slip  out  now.  before  Pierce 
reappeared,  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
see  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  to  have  him  know,  but — Cavendish 
had  ordered  her  to  wait.  "  My  God !" 
the  girl  whispered,  "  I'll  die,  if  he  knows, 
I'll  die!"  She  began  to  tremble  wretch- 
edly aiid  to  wring  her  hands ;  she  could 
not 'remove  her  gaze  from  the  door. 

This  waiting-room  at  the  Barracks 
had  housed  people  of  divers  and  many 
sorts  during  its  brief  history;  it  had 
harboured  strained  faces,  it  had  been  the 
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scene  of  stronp;  emotional  conflicts,  but 
never  perhaps  had  its  narrow  walls  en- 
compassed emotions  in  wider  contrasts 
than  those  experienced  by  the  four  silent 
women  who  waited  there  at  this  moment. 
One  object  of  interest  dominated  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  them  ;  those  thoughts 
were  similar  in  nature  and  sprang  from 
the  same  starting-point ;  curiously  enough, 
howevner,  they  took  channels  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles. 

Josephine  Cavendish  had  heard  just 
enough  about  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
vious night  to  awaken  her  apprehensions 
and  to  stir  her  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
depths.  The  suggestion  that  Pierce  Phil- 
lips was  in  the  slightest  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Count  Courteau 
had  roused  her  indignation  and  her  fight- 
ing blood.  Unable  to  endure  the  sus- 
pense of  idle  waiting,  she  had  sought  re- 
lief by  assuming  a  sort  of  sentinel  post 
where  she  could  watch  developments. 
It  was  something  to  be  close  to  his 
affairs ;  it  was  next  to  being  close  to  him, 
hence  the  reason  of  her  presence  and  her 
insistence  upon  remaining. 

In  her  mind  there  had  never  been  the 
slightest  question  of  Pierce's  innocence; 
any,  doubt  of  it,  expressed  or  implied, 
awoke  in  her  a  sharp  and  bitter  anta- 
gonism quite  remarkable;  no  bird  could 
have  flown  quicker  to  the  aid  of  her 
chick,  no  wolf-mother  could  have  bristled 
more  ferociously  at  threat  to  her  cub 
than  did  this  serene,  inexperienced  girl- 
woman  at  hint  of  peril  to  Pierce  Phillips. 
And  yet,  on  the  su^^face  at  least,  she  and 
Pierce  were  only  friends.  He  had  never 
voiced  a  word  of  love  to  her,  but — of 
what  use  are  words  when  hearts  are  full 
and  when  confession  lurks  in  every 
glance,  every  gesture,  ^hen  every  com- 
monplace is  thrilling  and  significant? 

In  her  eyes  no  disgrace  whatever  at- 
tached to  him  as  a  result  of  the  notoriety 
he  had  suflfered ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
considered  him  a  martyr,  a  hero,  the 
object  of  a  deep  conspiracy,  and  his 
wrongs  smarted  her.  He  was,  in  short, 
a  romantic  figure.  Moreover,  she  had 
recently  begun  to  believe  that  this  entire 
situation  was  contrived  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  together,  of 
acquainting  them  with  each  other  and 
of  testing  the  strength  of  their  mutual 
regard.  These  other  women,  whom  she 
saw  to-day  for  the  first  time,  she  con- 
sidered n^erely  extra  figures  in  the  drama 


of  which  she  and  Pierce  played  the  leads 
— witnesses  in  the  case  deserving  no  at- 
tention. She  would  be  grateful  to  them, 
of  course,  if  they  succeeded  in  helping 
him.  but  at  best  they  were  minor 
characters,  supers  in  the  cast.  Once 
Pierce  himself  strode  into  the  scene  she 
forgot  them  entirely. 

What  a  picture  her  lover  made,  she 
reflected ;  how  he  filled  her  eye !  What 
importance  he  possessed!  Surely  the 
world  must  see  and  feel  how  dominant, 
how  splendid  he  was ;  it  must  recognise 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  do 
wrong.  The  mere  sight  of  him  had  set 
her  to  vibrating,  and  now  inspired  in  her 
a  certain  reckless  abandon ;  guilty  or 
innocent,  he  was  her  mate  and  she  would 
have  followed  him  at  a  word.  But — he 
was  innocent,  it  was  her  part  to  wait  here 
as  patiently  as  she  could  until  the  fact 
was  proven,  and  until  he  could  ask  that 
question  which  forever  trembled  between 
them. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  impossible 
to  conceal ;  they  were  mirrored  upon  the 
face  of  the  Colonel's  daughter  as  she 
stood  raptly  gazing  at  the  door  through 
which  P*ierce  Phillips  had  disappeared. 
Her  lips  were  parted,  the  shadow  of  the 
smile  his  coming  had  evoked  still  lingered 
upon  them,  her  soul  was  in  lier  shining 
eyes.  Unknown  to  her,  at  least  one  of 
the  other  women  present  had  read  her 
sudden  emotions  and  now  watched  her 
curiously,  with  an  intent  and  growmg 
astonishment. 

Rouletta  Kirby  had  been  as  quick  as 
the  Countess  to  correctly  interpret 
Laure's  chagrin,  and  she  too  had  ex- 
perienced a  tremendous  relief.  Oddly 
enough,  however,  she  had  felt  no  such 
fierce  and  jealous  exultation  as  she  had 
anticipated,  there  had  been  no  selfish 
thrill  such  as  she  had  expected.  What 
ailed.her?  she  wondered.  While  grop- 
ing for  an  answer,  her  attention  had 
been  challenged  by  the  expression  upon 
Miss  Cavendish's  face,  and  vaguely  she 
began  to  comprehend  the  truth.  Breath- 
lessly now  she  watched  the  girl;  slowly 
conviction  grew  into  certainty. 

So !  That  was  why  the  Colonel's 
daughter  was  here.  That  was  why,  at 
sound  of  a  certain  step,  she  had  become 
glorified.  That  was  why  Pierce  had  been 
blind  to  her  own  and  Hilda's  presence  in 
the   room. 
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It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Rou- 
letta  was  not  shocked  by  this  discovery. 
It  came  Hke  a  thunderclap,  and  its  very 
unexpectedness  jolted  her  mind  out  of 
the  ruts  it  had  been  following  these  many 
days.  But,  astonishing  to  relate,  it 
caused  her  no  anguish.  After  the  first 
moment  or  two  of  dizzy  bewilderment 
had  passed  she  found  that  her  whole 
being  was  galvanised  into  new  life  and 
that  the  eyes  of  her  soul  were  opened  to 
a  new  light.  With  understanding  came 
a  peculiar  emotional  let-down,  a  sudden 
welcome  relaxation — almost  .a  sensation 
of  relief. 

Rouletta  asked  herself  over  and  over, 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  her,  why 
she  felt  no  twinge,  no  jealousy,  why  tlie 
sight  of  that  eager,  breathless  girl  with 
the  rapturous  face,  failed  to  cause  her  a 
lieartache?  She  was  amazed  at  herself. 
It  could  not  be  that  she  no  longer  cared 
for  Pierce ;  that  she  had  mistaken  her 
feelings  towards  him.  No,  he  was  what 
he  had  always  been,  her  ideal — the  finest, 
the  most  lovable,  the  dearest  creature 
she  had  ever  met;  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
she  had  always  longed  to  know,  the  kind 
any  girl  would  crave  for  lover,  friend, 
brother.  She  felt  very  tender  toward 
him;  she  was  not  greatly  surprised  that 
tiie  nicest  girl  in  Dawson  had  recognised 
his  charm  and  had  surrendered  to  it. 
Well,  he  deserved  the  nicest  girl  in  the 
world. 

Rouletta  was  startled  at  the  direction 
her  thoughts  were  taking.  Did  she  love 
Pierce  Phillips  as  she  had  believed  she 
did,  or  had  she  merely  fallen  in  love  with 
his  good  qualities?  Certainly  he  had 
never  been  dearer  to  her  than  he  was  at 
this  moment,  and  yet — Rouletta  aban- 
doned the  problem  of  self-analysis  and 
allowed  her  bubbling  relief  at  the  turn 
events  had  taken  to  remain  a  mystery 
for  the  time  being. 

The  door  to  the  Commandant's  office 
opened  without  warning ;  Pierce  stood 
framed  in  it.  His  head  was  up,  his  shoul- 
ders were  back,  his  countenance  was 
alight ;  with  confident  tread  he  entered 
tile  big  room  and  crossed  it  directly  to 
the  girl  who  stood  waiting  beside  the 
table.  He  held  out  his  two  hands  to 
her  and  with  a  flash  of  her  clear  blue 
eyes  she  placed  hers  in  his.  Gladness, 
trust,  blind  faith  and  adoration  were  in 
her  face,  she  murmured  something  whicn 
Rouletta  did  not  hear,  for  at  that  instant 


Colonel  Cavendish  appeared  with  the 
curt  announcement : 

"  That  is  all,  ladies.  You  needn't 
remain  longer." 

Blindly,  confusedly,  Rouletta  rose  and 
fumbled  with  her  wraps.  She  saw  the 
Colonel  go  to  Laure  and  speak  with  her 
in  a  stiflf,  formal  way.  She  saw  Pierce 
and  Josephine  turn  away  hand  in  hand, 
their  heads  close  together — he  had  not 
even  glanced  in  her  direction — th<en 
Cavendish  was  speaking  to  her  directly. 

At  first  she  did  not  understand  him, 
but  finally  made  out  that  he  was  telling 
lier  that  everything  had  been  cleared  up, 
including  even  the  mystery  of  Count 
Courteau's  gold-sack. 

"  Laure  confessed  that  she  got  a  dupli- 
cate key  to  the  cashier's  cage,"  she  heard 
the  Colonel  say.  "  Got  it  from  Pierce. 
It  was  she  who  put  the  evidence  in  there 
during  the  confusion.  Pretty  ingenious, 
I  call  it,  and  pretty  spiteful." 

"  Did  she — have  anything  to  say  about 
the — the  murder?"     Rouletta  inquired. 

*'  No.  But  the  Countess  has  that 
figui-ed  out  right,  I'm  sure.  We'll  have 
the  proof  when  Rock  brings  back  his 
prisoners." 

As  Rouletta  moved  toward  the  door 
Pierce  stopped  her ;  there  was  a  ring  in 
his  voice  as  he  said : 

"  Rouletta,  I  want  you  to  meet  Miss 
Cavendish.  I  want  the  two  nicest  girls 
in  the  world  to  know  each  other.  Joseph- 
ine, this  is  Miss  Kirby,  of  whom  I've 
said  so  much."  Then,  without  reason, 
he  laughed  joyously,  and  so  did  the 
Colonel's  daughter. 

The  latter  took  Rouletta's  hand  in  a 
warm  and  friendly  clasp,  her  smiling  lips 
were  tremulous;  engagingly,  shyly  she 
said : 

"  Pierce  has  told  me  how  splendid 
you've  been  to  him,  and  I  am  sure  you're 
as  happy  as  we  are,  but — things  always 
come  out  right  if  we  wish  for  it  hard 
enough.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

The  Countess  Courteau  was  walking 
slowly  when  Rouletta  overtook  her  a 
block  or  so  down  the  street.  She  looked 
up  as  the  younger  woman  joined  her. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  presume  you 
saw.  Not  a  look,  not  a  thought  for  any- 
one but  her — that  other  girl." 

'"  Yes,  I  saw."  There  was  a  pause, 
then :  "  She's  wonderful.  1  think  I'm 
very  glad." 
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"Glad?"  Hilda  raised  her  brows,  she 
glanced  curiously  at  the  speaker. 

"  If  I  had  a  brother  I'd  want  him  to 
love  a  g-irl  like  that." 

"  But — you  have  no  brother,  outside 
of  'Poleon  Doret."  Hilda  was  more 
than  ever  amazed  when  her  companion 
laughed  softly,  contentedly. 

"  I  know,  but  if  I  had  one  I'd  want 
him  to  be  like  Pierce.  I — my  dear,  some- 
thing has  changed  in  me,  oh,  surpris- 
ingly !  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is,  but — 
I'm  walking  on  air  and  my  eyes  are  open 
for  the  first  time.  And  you?  We've 
been  honest  with  each  other — how  do 
you  feel?" 

"  I  ?"  The  countess  smiled  wistfully. 
"  Why — it  doesn't  matter  how  I  feel ! 
The  boy  has  found  himself,  and  nothing 
else  is  of  the  least  importance." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

JOE  McCASKEY  w:;s  not  a  coward, 
neither  was  he  a  superstitious  man, 
but  he  had  imagination.  The  steady 
strain  of  his  and  Frank's  long  flight,  the 
certainty  of  pursuit  close  behind,  had 
frayed  his  nerve  and  rendered  him 
jumpy.  For  a  man  in  his  condition  to  be 
awakened  out  of  a  trance-like  sleep  by 
an  intruder  at  once  invisible,  dumb ;  to 
feel  the  presence  of  that  mysterious 
visitor  and  actually  to  see  him-^it — 
bulked  dim  and  formless  among  the  dart- 
ing shadows  cast  by  a  blazing  match, 
was  a  test  indeed.  It  was  too  much  for 
Joe. 

As  for  Frank,  he  had  actually  seen 
nothing,  heard  nothing  except  his 
brother's  voice,  and  then — that  sigh.  For 
that  very  reason  his  terror  was,  if  any- 
thing, even  greater  than  his  brother's. 

During  what  seemed  an  age  there  was 
no  sound  except  the  stertorous  breathing 
of  the  McCaskeys  themselves  and  the 
stir  of  the  dogs  outside.  The  pale  square 
of  the  single  window,  over  which  a 
bleached-out  cotton  flour-sack  had  been 
tacked,  let  in  only  enough  light  to  in- 
tensify the  gloom.  Within  the  cabin  was 
a  blackness,  thick,  tangible,  oppressive; 
the  brothers  stared  into  it  with  bulging 
eyes  and  listened  with  eardrums  strained 
to  the  point  of  rupture.  Oddly  enough, 
this  utter  silence  augmented  their  agita- 
tation.  Unable  finally  to  smother  the 
evidence  of  his  steadily  growing  fright 
Frank  uttered  a  half-audible  moan.    Joe, 


in  the  next  bunk,  put  it  down  as  a  new 
and  threatening  phenomenon.  What  sort 
of  thing  was  it  that  sighed  and  moaned 
thus?  As  evidence  of  the  direction  Joe's 
mind  was  taking  he  wondered  if  these 
sounds  coukf  be  the  complaint  of  Cour- 
teau's  unshriven  spirit  ?  It  was  a  shock- 
ing thought,  but  involuntarily  he  gasped 
the  dead  man's  name. 

A  guilty  conscience  is  a  proven 
coward-maker,  so — too,  is  a  quick,  im- 
aginative mind.  It  took  only  a  moment 
or  two  to  convince  Joe  that  this  nocturnal 
interloper  w^s  not  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  some  enoqnous,  unmention- 
able, creeping  thing  come  out  of  the  other 
world — out  of  the  cold  earth — to  visit 
punishment  upon  him  for  his  crime.  He 
could  hear  it  stirring  finally,  now  here, 
now  there;  he  could  make  out  the  rustle 
of  its  grave-clothes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cabin  was  full  of  half -distin- 
guishable sounds — so  is  any  warm  habi- 
tation— but  to  Joe's  panicky  imagination 
the  nature  of  these  particular  sounds  in- 
dicated that  they  could  not  come  from 
any  normal,  living  being.  There  was, 
for  instance,  a  slow,  asthmatic  wheezing, 
like  the  breath  of  a  sorely  wounded  man ; 
a  stretching  and  straining  as  of  a  body 
racked  with  mortal  agony ;  even  a  faint 
bubbling  choke  like  a  death-rattle  heard 
in  an  adjoining  chamber.  These  and 
others,  as  horribly  suggestive.  Joe's  wild 
agitation  distorted  all  of  them,  no  matter 
whether  they  came  from  his  brother 
Frank,  from  the  poorly  seasoned  pole 
rafters  overhead,  or  from  the  sleepy  dogs 
outside,  and  'Poleon  Doret,  with  a  grim 
internal  chuckle,  took  advantage  of  the 
fact. 

When  finally  the  elder  McCaskey 
heard  his  own  name  whispered,  the  last 
shred  of  self-control  left  to  him  was 
whipped  away;  his  wits  went  skittering, 
and  for  a  second  time  he  groped  with 
frantic,  twitching  fingers  for  his  re- 
volver.' He  raised  it,  and  with  a  yeli, 
fired  at  random  into  the  blackness,  mean- 
while covering  his  eyes  with  his  left  arm 
for  fear  of  beholding  in  the  sulphurous 
flash  that  bloodless,  fleshless  menace, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  to  place  his  back  against  the 
wall,  and  there  he  cowered  until  he  heard 
his  brother's  body"  threshing  about  the 
floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  shot  had 
sent  Frank  sprawling  from  his  bunk,  and 
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AN  EPIDEMIC   THAT  HAS   BEEN,   AND    STILL  IS,  VERY  PREVALENT, 

IS  THAT  OF    

INFLUENZA 


It  sweeps  over  countries  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  attacking  all  classes  alike. 
Prompt  action  is  therefore  necessary  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  safeguard  every  family  or 
individual  from  probable  serious  results.  There  is  one  speedy,  effective,  and  practical  way 
of  doing  this,   and   tluit   is  by  using 


EG?  NAME  FOR 

HEAM'S  ESSENCE 

The  Famous  Money-Saving  Remedy  for 

INFLUENZA,     ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS, 

COUGHS,    COLDS, 

And  all  kinds  of  THROAT  and  CHEST  AILMENTS 

The  cost  of  Cougr.  Mixture  has  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  with  many  folk,  but 
since  the  discovery  of  HEKNZO  (registered  namei  for  Hean's  Essence),  the  expense  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimi  lu  in  thousands  of  Australian  homes.  A  bottle  of  HEENZO  (Hean's 
EJssence)  added  to  waier,  and  sweetened  according  to  easy  directions  printed  on  the  label, 
produces  a  family  ,sui)ply  of  splendid  mixture  for  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Sore  Thi-oats.  A  like 
quantity  of  ordinary  u:ixtures  would  cost  at  least  from  12/-  to  £1.  HEENZO  (Hean's  Essence) 
costs  only  2/-.  Moral :  Use  HEENZO,  make  a  big  sa.ve.  and  get  quickest  possible  relief.  DO 
IT  NOW, 

The  introduction  of  HEENZO  (Hean's  Essence}  has  placed  a  most  economical,  and,  what 
ia  far  more  important,  a  highly  efficacious  remedy  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  so  easily 
and  so  quickly  prepared  th:it  HEENZO  has  become  a  household  word  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth  and  New   Zealand. 

Over  7000  Testimonials  have  been  received  from  well-knowu  people,  including  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  the  Antarctic  Explorer;  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  Imperial  Statesman  and  Novelist; 
Count  Phillipini  Eicole,  the  Celebrated  Grand  Opera  Singer;  Mr.  Graham  Moflat,  the  Scotch 
Author  Actor,  and  Playwright;  Mr.  Allen  Doone,  the  Irish  Singing  Comedian;  Miss  Dorothy 
Brnnton,  the  Popular  Musical  Comedy  Actress;  Madame  Delores,  the  Celebrated  Soprano; 
Madame  Kate  Eooney,  tbe  Famous   Australian   Contralto;    and   Many   Others. 


HEENZO   COUGH   DIAMONDS 

(Meflicated    with    HEENZO) 

aret  Lozenges  specially   prepared   for   those   who   do  not   require  a   large   quantity   of  Cough 
Mixture.    They  are  tin©  for  the  Voice  and  Throat. 

HEENZO  (Hean's  Essence)  and  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS  are  obtainable  from  most 
Chemists  and  Stores,  or  from  G.  W.  Hean.  Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Caatlereagh  Street, 
Sydney;  Box  131,  G.P.O.,  Brisbane;  Box  531,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne;  Box  362,  G.P.O..  Adelaide; 
Box  97,  G.P.O.,  Premantle;   Wanganui,   New   Zealand.  ,  ' 


Thajik  yon  for  mentioning  Stead'a  Beview  when  writing  to  advertiiera. 
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"They  just  tingle  with 
Joyi  And  what  agony  I 
did  endure  from  those 
wretched  corns.  Never 
dreamed  'twas  possible 
to  get^ — ^  rid  of 

them. 


But  now  I 
v/ear  the  snug 
gest,  daintiest 
little  shoes  you 
saw. 
"Listen  girls'.  A  tiny  vi 
'of  FROZOL-ICE  costs  but  a 
\ trifle  but  is  ample  to  free 
cyour  feet  from  every  hard  or 
soft  corn,  corns  between  toes 
or  callouses. 

"Drop  a  little  on  your  sor^ 
'touchy  ones.  Can't  hurt.  Pain 
goes  at  once.  And  soon  it  shrivel 
works  loose,  and  you  lift  It  ofi 
with  finger  tips. 


's 


at  Chemists 
8   8  B   ■   I 


Thank  you  for  mentionioe  Stead's  B«vie«r  wben  writing  to  advertisere. 
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he  was  striving  to  kick  off  the  hampering 
folds  of  his  sleeping-bag,  nothing  more, 
but  the  thumping  of  his  knees  and  elbows 
bore  a  dreadful  significance  to  the 
terrified  listener.  Evidently  the  Thing 
had  closed  in — had  grappled  with  Frank. 
Its  hands,  damp  with  death  sweat,  even 
now  were  groping  for  him,  Joe !  The 
thought  was  unbearable. 

Blindly  the  elder  brother  thrust  his 
revolver  at  full  length  in  front  of  him 
and  pulled  the  trigger;  Frank  shrieked, 
but  again  and  again  Joe  fired,  and  when 
the  last  cartridge  was  spent  he  continued 
to  snap  the  weapon.  He  desisted  only 
when  he  heard  a  voice,  faint  but  hoarse 
with  agony,  crying: 

"  O  God !  You've  shot  me,  Joe ! 
You've  shot  me !" 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  a  sort  of 
sanity  come  to  the  wretch.  The  revolver 
slipped  from  his  fingers,  he  felt  his  bones 


dissolving  into  water ;  a  horror  ten  times 
greater  than  he  had  previously  suffered 
fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  speak,  to 
throw  off  this  hideous  nightmare,  but  his 
voice  came  only  as  a  dry,  reedy  whisper. 

Frank  was  still  now,  he  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  brother's  incoherencies  ex- 
cept with  a  deep  groaning  that  momen- 
tarily became  more  alarming. 

"  I — I — didn't — ,  I  didn't  shoot  you 
Frank!  Answer  me!  Say  something!" 
Even  yet  the  dread  of  that  hobgoblin 
presence  lay  like  ice  upon  the  elder 
brother ;  he  feared  to  move  lest  he  en- 
counter it,  lest  he  touch  it  and  it  enfold 
him ;  but  when  Frank's  ^twitching  body 
became  still  he  fell  to  his  knees  and  went 
groping  forward  on  all-fours  in  search 
of  it.  Death  was  here  now.  He  had 
slain  his  brother  and  there  zvas  no  light! 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next  number — 
Decemher  U.  1918.) 


FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


In  referring  to  banking  amalgamations 
in  Britain,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "  money  trust." 

The  annual  report  of  the  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March  last,  is  a  record  of  increased 
business  and  continued  prosperity.  The 
gross  profits  amounted  to  £1,040,600,  as 
against  £990,000,  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  net  profit  totalled 
£352,600. 

■  •  •  ■ 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  re- 
sources of  the  New  York  Savings  Banks 
failed  this  year  to  reflect  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  this  probably 
being  ascribable  to  charging  off  for  de- 
preciation in  securities  held.  Resources 
on  July  1st  last  aggregated  2,169,877,364 
dollars,  a  decrease  of  3,039,050  from  the 
corresponding  date  in  1917. 

The  latest  return  of  the  British  Sav- 
ings Banks  shows  deposits  of  the  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  on  August  3rd,  at 
£56,282,000,  and  of  the  Post  Office  Sav- 
ings Banks  at  £220,655,000.  The  total 
of  £276,937,000  compares  with 
£243,527,000  a  year  ago.  Early  in 
August.  1914,  the  total  deposits  were 
£244,496,000,  of  which  £52,979,000  was 


for  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and 
£191,517,000  for  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  Mr. 
John  F.  Rovensky,  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  by  the  time  the  war  was 
over  America  would  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing creditor  nations,  a  centre  from  which 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  economic 
forces  will  be  directed,  knd  where  the 
debits  and  credits  of  the  world's  trade 
will  be  settled.  The  economic  supremacy, 
which  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  had 
been  travelling  westward,  and  which  now 
rested  over  London,  would  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  its  onward  course,  and  furnish 
boundless  opportunities  for  that  coun- 
try's banking  interests.  He  anticipated 
that  United  States  would  emerge  from 
the  war  a  creditor  nation  to  the  extent  of 
about  9,000,000,000  dollars. 

•  •  •  a 

A  recent  number  of  the  London  Times 
stated  that  the  Government  has  brought 
itself  to  the  usual  step  preparatory  to 
action  by  instituting  an  official  inquiry 
into  the  gold  production  question,  which 
has  just  been  put  into  the  state  of  "  ripe- 
ness "  dear  to  all  Governments  in  the 
shape  of  the  presentation  of  a  definite 
"  case  "  by  the  Committee  recently  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  at  the  meeting 
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of  combined  gold-producers  of  the  Em- 
pire." It  is  affirmed  that  the  Government 
control  of  the  price  and  marketing  of  its 
product  has  resulted  in  the  net  receipts 
per  ounce  being  even  less  than  the  pre- 
war figure.  A  conference  of  United 
States  gold-producers  was  also  to  be  held 
in  Nevada  in  August  with  a  view  to 
pressing  for  action  by  Congress  on  simi- 
lar lines  to  those  advocated  in  Britain. 
The  British  Empire  is  responsible  for 
nearly  two-thirds  and  the  United  States 
for  something  like  a  fifth  of  the  world's 
annual  output, 

•  •  •  ^ 

Many   British   financial   journals   con- 
tinue to  criticise  caustically  the  utterances 


of  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  on 
economic  questions.  In  a  recent  article 
entitled,  "  Mr.  Hughes  Again — Let  Us 
Strangle  Ourselves  to  be  Revenged  on  the 
Germans,"  The  Investors'  Review  refers 
to  Mr.  Hughes  as  the  tool  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists in  Britain,  and  asserts,  "  He 
is  capable  of  making  mischief  far  in 
excess  of  his  gifts."  The  writer  states 
that  "  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  screaming 
and  fomentation  of  repulsion  is  not 
hatred  of  Germany,  but  vanity  and  self- 
aggrandisement,  pelf -gathering  noto- 
riety," and  several  of  Mr.  Hughes'  sen- 
tences are  described  as  being  picked  out 
from  "  a  quite  thrilling  farrago  of  un- 
diluted bosh." 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


There  were  many  who  foretold  that 
the  war  would  be  the  end  of  Esperanto, 
and  that  international  movements  of  all 
kinds  were  doomed  either  to  extinction 
or  to  helplessness  for  many  years  to 
come.  Happily  these  forecasts  have  been 
wide  of  the  mark,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
Esperanto  is  concerned.  For  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  the  war  the  move- 
ment made  scarcely  any  progress,  but,  as 
people  settled  down  to  war  conditions  in- 
terest was  revived,  and,  more  than  this, 
the  reports  that  Esperanto  was  being 
found  useful  in  hospital  and  trench  and 
internment  camp  showed  that  it  was  still 
worth  while.  Esperanto  translations  of 
various  official  war  books  were  pub- 
lished by  belligerent  Governments  and 
committees  of  Esperantists  and  distri- 
buted abroad ;  educational  authorities  in 
England,  and  Brazil,  and  China,  and 
Russia,  began  to  give  it  attention  again; 
a  great  irnpetus  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment in  Russia  when  the  old  regime 
lost  its  power;  and  the  language  was 
largely  used  in  the  neutral  countries, 
which  had  become  unusually  busy  cen- 
tres of  international  activity.  The 
literary  side  of  the  language  has  not 
been  forgotten ;  translated  and  original 
woiks  in  Esperanto  have  appeared  in  all 
the  principal  European  countries.  And, 
during  the  whole  time,  the  Universal  Es- 
peranto Association  has  continued  its 
work  of  facilitating  the  international  in- 
tercourse of  Esperantists  by  enabling 
them  to  make  the  greatest  practical  use 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  war  work  such  as  tracing  lost  and  in- 


terned persons,  arranging  communica- 
tions between  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
.relatives,  etc.  The  journal  of  this  As- 
sociation, Esperanto,  which  has  been 
published  regularly  at  Geneva,  has  pre- 
served a  strict  neutrality,  and  has  circu- 
lated in  all  the  belligerent  and  neutral 
countries. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  one  can 
look  for  a  more  widespread  interest  in 
Esperanto,  and  a  more  general  accept- 
ance than  ever  before.  The  war  has 
brought  home  to  many  people  the  need 
of  such  a  means  of  communication,  and 
has  awakened  in  many  more  people  a 
desire  for  communication  with  others 
outside  their  own  country  which  they 
never  felt  before.  Just  as  the  restora- 
tion of  shipping  will  make  possible  again 
the  free  exchange  of  goods,  so 
will  the  lifting  of  the  censorship 
make  possible  once  again  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas.  As  the  world 
at  large  may  learn  from  this  war 
that  war  does  not  pay,  and  will  try  to  set 
up  some  better  form  of  international 
organisation,  so  may  rrrany  people  find 
that  the  old  polyglot  methods  of  inter- 
course were  unsatisfactory  and  inade- 
quate and  give  a  trial  to  a  simple  auxi- 
liary language  which  will  open  to  them 
the  whole  world. 

Readers  of  Stead's  interested  in  Es- 
peranto should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group,  in  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Perth. 
Hobart  and  Wellington.  See  last  num- 
ber of  Stead's  for  addresses. 
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Home,  where  you  spend  most  of  your  time,  should  be  adorned  with  portraits  of 
those  you  love.  BURLINGTON  Art  Portraits  are  perfection.  Nothing  obtained  for 
the  same  money  gives  half  the  satisfaction,  no  pictures  are  so  pretty,  no  portraits 
so  true  to  life.  As  years  pass,  and  faces  of  your  relatives  and  friends  vanish  from 
your  memory,  be  sure  that  you  have  something  to  look  at  in  the  future,  also  that- 
they  have  some  remembrance  of  you.  The  BURLINGTON  STUDIOS  at  294 
BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE,  are  supreme  in  Art  Portraiture. 


Hildyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled  Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.   Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  To-day. 

HILDYARD    WAGON   WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


FIELD  GLASSES, 

TELESCOPES, 

and  Other  Scientific 
Instruments 

(New  and  Secondhand). 

Zeiss    Binoculars,    lOx, 

£13/10/- 

Grooa    8x     Binoculars, 

£11/10/- 

8x  BinocLilui-s,  *-9/10/-;  Large  Pair  Field  Glasses, 
£5;  Small  Field  Glasses.  15/-,  25/-,  70/-;  Rifle- 
man's Telescoiie,  50/-;  several  others,  12/6.  27/6, 
40/-;  Large  Astronomical  Telescopes,  £25,  £37 
10/--  Splendid  Microscopes— Leitz,  £8/15/-;  Beck, 
£11/10/-;  Watson,  £25;  Magic  Lantern  and  Ac- 
cessories,  £7/10/-;  1000   Slides,   6d.   and   1/-  each. 

Several  good  Theodolites  and  Levels,  Com- 
passes, Staves,  etc.  Second-hand  instruments 
purchased,  repaired,  adjusted.  Write  for  our 
full     lists. 

N.    H.    SEWARD.    Opticiaiv 
457   BOURKE   STREET  (near  Qneen  Street),  MELBOURNE. 


INDIGESTION 


If   you    suffer    fronn    Indigestion,  vfc  can 
3cnd  you  a  bottle  of 

WRIGHT'S  INSTANT  RELIEF 


for  2/-  post  free;  and  any  time  you 
suflFer,  you  can  get  ABSOLUTE  relief 
inside  five  minutes. 

This  medicine  is  entirely  herbal,  and 
may  be  taken  by  persons  of  all  ages. 

We  guarantee  to  return  your  money 
if  you  write  and  say  the  medicine 
failed  to  do  as  represented,  provided 
you  enclose  the  label. 

There  is  no  finer  remedy  in  Australia 
for  Indigestion,  Liver  and  Stomach 
Troubles. 

Write  to— 

W.  R.  R.  Pty.  Ltd. 

BOX  320,   Melbourne. 

Reference— Proprietors  Stead's  Magazine. 


REUABLE    TYPEWRITERS 

Every  machine  has  been 
completely  overhauled  by  a 
staff  of  expert  mechanics ; 
therefore  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  guarantee  every  one  : 

(a)  for  12  montHs, 

(b)  and  that  if  not  satis- 
factory, will  be  changed 
for  amother  within  three 
months  of  purchase. 

Machines  from 
£6  upwards. 
For  cash  with  order  deduct  7i  per  cent,  discount,  and 
State  the  class  of  work  for  which  the  machine  is  required. 
Fullest  particulars  regarding  free  instruction,  guarantee, 
etc.,  supplied  post  free  with  monthly  list  of  various  makes 
of  typewriters  and  duplicators.  Smith  Premiers,  non-visible, 
partly  re-built,  £ii.  Hammonds,  £iO.  Remington,  non- 
visible,  £ii.     Bar  Locks,  visible,  £iO. ;  etc. 

A.  MACDOUGALL  &  CO.,   470  COLLINS   STREET 
Offices  in  all  States.  (Victoria  and  Taimaak). 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  lleview, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1 3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order  ISs.  elsewhere.) 

Name • 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S  IlEVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight. 
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Anthony  Horderns'  for 
Interesting  War  Books 

The  GREAT  WAR  has  been  USED  by  SOME  AUTHORS  merely 
as  a  PEG  on  which  to  HANG  a  PLOT  or  INCIDENT.  Many 
WRITERS,  however,  have  FAITHFULLY  RECORDED  FIRST-HAND 
INFORMATION.  IMPRESSIONS,  or  DEDUCTIONS  of  the  WAR. 
and  as  a  CONSEQUENCE  their  BOOKS  will  BECOME  of  VALUE 
as  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

Enumerated  in  this  announcement  are  MANY  such  WORKS.  They 
will  WELL  REPAY  READING,  top.  as  they  THROW  MUCH 
LIGHT  on  HAPPENINGS  of  which  we  have  had  but  the  CON- 
DENSED  CABLE  MESSAGES  to  RELY  ON  for  the  INFORMATION. 
FULL  VALUE  for  MONEY  EXPENDED  is  ALWAYS  OBTAINABLE 
in  the  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  a^  the  NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM, 
where  the  LATEST  LITERATURE  is  OFFERED  at  prices  which 
play  havoc,  with  the  publishers. 


ArSTRAl.IA      IN     THE     GREAT    WAR,      Tbe 

Story   Told   in   Pictures.      A    Pictorial    and 

Permanent    Re>cord   of    the    Doings    of    the 

Aust-raliixxi      Imperial     Force     in     France. 

Edited    by    H.     0.    Smart.    7/6;    by     post, 

8/-. 
GAbLIPOhl.      by     John      Maaefield,      3/6;     by 

poet,   5/9. 
LETTERS    PROM   PRANCE,   by    Captain   C.    B. 

W.    Bean.    3/6;    by   post,    3/10. 
FRONT   LINES,  by   Boyd   Cable,   6/-;    by   post, 

6/4. 
ACTION     FRONT,     by     Boyd     Cable,     3/-;     by 

post,   3/3. 
THE   RETREAT  FROM   MONS,  by  Major  Cor- 

bett    Smith,    5/-;   by    post,    5/4. 
Tin:  MARNE   AND  AFTER,  by  Major  Corbett 

Smith,  5/-:   by   post,   5/4. 
TO-MMY'S     TRIANGLE    (Y.M.C.A.),     by     A.     E. 

C-opping.   3/3;   by   iK)at,   3/6. 
A    VISIT   TO   THREE    FRONTS,    by    A.    Oonan 

Dovie,    3d.;    by    post.    4d. 
THE    WESTERN    FRONT    AT    A    GLANCE,    a 

laree   scale    Atlas    of    the    Allies'    Fighting 

Line.    1/6;   by    post.    1/7. 
A    STUDENT    IN    ARMS,    by    D.    Hankey,    lat 

series.    6/6;   by    post,   6/9. 
A    STUDENT    IN    ARMS,    by    D.    Hankey,    2nd 

series.   6/6;  by   post,   6/9. 
WITH    THE    CAVALRY    IN    1915,    by    F.    Oole- 

man.  2/6;    by    post,   2/9. 
AT   THE    WAR,    by    Lord    Northcliffe,    2/-;    by 

.     post.   2/4. 
STORY    OF    THE    SALONICA     ARMY,    by    Q. 

W.'ird    Price,   3/6;    by    post,    3/9. 
OUTPOSTS    OF    THE    FLEET,    by    Bd.    Noble, 

1/6;   by  post,  1/8. 
MUDLARKS,     by     Oroebie    Qtarstin,     1/3;     by 

■  poet,   1/4. 
SAINTS    AND    SOLDIERS,    by    Harley    Mat- 
thews,  2/6;  by  post,  2/7. 
THE   FIGHTING    MEN,   by   Aldem  Brooka,   3/-; 

by   post,  3/3. 


THE     FLEETS     BEHIND     THE     FLEET,      the 
Work     of      the     Merchant     Seamen      and 

Fishermen    in    the  War.   3/3;    bv   post,   3/6. 
GERMANY    AND    THE    GERMANS,    by    Price 

Collier.  2/6;    by    post,    2/9.    / 
MADE    IN    THE    TRENCHES.      Edited    by    Sir 

Frederic   Treves.   2/6;   by    post,    2/11. 
BEWAR.B    THE    GERMAN    PEACE,    by    Major 

Haldane  Macfall.   3/3;   by  post.   3/6. 
FACE    TO    FACE    WITH    KAISERISM.    by    J. 

W.    Gerard    (author    of    "  My    Four    Years 

in   Germany"),   9/-;    by   post,   9/5. 
JAPAN    MOVES    NORTH,    by    Frederic    Cole- 
man,   6/-;    by    post.  6/3. 
GERMANY   THE   NEXT  REPUBLIC,   by   O.   W. 

Ackerman.    7/6;    by   poet,   7/11. 
THE  CRIME,   by   author  of  J' Accuse.   9/-;   by 

post,    9/6. 
A    DIPLOMATIC    DIARY,    by    Hugh    Gibson, 

7/6;   bv   post,    7/10. 
THE    MERCHANT    SEAMAN    IN    WAR,    by    L. 

Cope    Cornford,    4/6;    by  post.    4/9. 
DEDUCTIONS   FROM    THE   WORLD   WAR,   by 

Lieut. -General      von     Freytag-Loringhaven. 

2/9;  by    post.    3/-. 
A    SBAHCHLIGHT    ON    GERMANY.  Germany's 

Crimes.    Blunders,     and     Punishment,     by 

Dr.    W.    P.    Hornaday,    lid.:    by   post,    1/-. 
WITH      THE      FRENCH     IN      FRANCE      AND 

SALONIKA,  by  R.  H.  Davis,   1/6;  by  poet, 

1/9. 
RED     CROSS      IN     FRANCE,      by      Granvilie 

Barker.    1/6;   by  post.    1/9. 
FIVE    MONTHS    AT    ANZAC.    by    CoL    J.    L. 

Beeston,    lid.;    by    post.    1/-. 
DIARY    OP   THE    GREAT  WARR.    by    Samuel 

Pepya,    Jun..    4/6;    by  post,    4/9. 
SECOND    DIARY    OF   THE  GREAT  WARR,   by 

Samuel    Pepya.    Jun..    4/6;    bv    post,    4/9. 
BRITLSU      CAMPAIGN      IN      FRANCE      AND 

GLANDERS.     1915,    by    A.     Oonan      Doyle, 

5/6;    by   po>»t,   5/11. 
CARRYING     ON.     After     the    First    Hundred 

Thousand,   by   Ian  Hay,  3/6;   by   post,  3/9. 
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HOW  TO 
GROW  HAIR 

A  Simple,   Safe   and    Reliable  Way  that  Produces 

Surprising   Results 

New    Preparation    Causes    Big    Stir 
Among   Hair   Specialists 


The  above  clearly  sbows  Results  frsm  a  Sirart  Course  of  my  True  Har-Growins  CempoHnd. 

10,000  FREE  TRIAL  BOXES 


T'hose  who  are  troubled  with  falling  hair, 
dandrufF,  baldness,  itching  sicalp,  etc.,  know 
full  well  the  humiliation  that  they  cause. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  of  such  condi- 
tions. These  troubles  can  be  quickly  over- 
come by   my   True  Hair-Grower. 

I  am  not  an  advertising  quack,  but  am  a 
busdnesa  man.  My  hair  begun  to  grow  thin 
about  the  time  I  reached  the  age  of  thirty. 
When  I  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five 
the  top  of  my  head  was  quite  bald.  I  had 
considerable  pride,  and  sought  for  some- 
thing to  cause  renewed  growth.  I  invested  in 
every  preparation  that  1  could  see  or  hear 
of,  and  here  let  me  say  that  not  only  did 
I  try  all  the  English  so-called  restorers,  but 
those  of  Continental  Europe.  I  also  visited 
specialists.  My  experimenting  cost  me  many 
sovereigns  and  considerable  time  —  yet  the 
hairs  came  not.  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
ever  growing  hair  again.  One  afternoon, 
while  enjoying  a  brief  business  respite  by 
an  Alpine  trip,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  colle- 
giate chemist  whose  hair  was  particnlnrly 
plentiful.  T  jokingly  remi.rked  that  I  wished 
he  could  spare  some  of  his  hair  for  my  bene- 
fit. This  led  him  to  tell  me  that  he  under- 
stood the  human  hair  as  well  as  a  good 
d-sntist  understands  teeth.  He  wrote  out  a 
formula,  and  Bngees+ed  that  I  have  a  quan- 
tity of  the  compound  prepared.  I  did  this  a 
f-„.  ,\^.o  !-,>«..  T  ws  nston-'shed  to  see  the 
hair  coming  forth   after   several   application*. 


and  within  six  weaks  my  head  wa«  covered 
by  a  firm,  yet  soft,  bla(Ck  growth  of  hair. 
Since  then  the  hair  on  my  head  has  been 
aa  luxuriant  an  when  in  my  school  days. 
Having  arranged  for  the  legal  right  to  do  so, 
I  have  for  some  time  been  privately  selling 
tills  marvellous  hair-growing  compound.  I 
hold  over  one  thousand  letters  from  people 
who  have  actually  grown  new  hair  through 
the  meaium  of  my  true  hair-grower.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  it  is  the  only  hair-grower 
in  the  world— I  aim  not  interest.ed  in  decrying 
others — but  I  do  assert  that  it  is  the  most 
reliable,  and  in  the  end  by  far  the  cheapest. 

Write  now,  enclosing  3d.  for  postage.  Ad- 
dress. John  Craven  Burleigh  (Dept.  164),  321 
Pitt  Street,   Sydney. 


FREE     GIFT     COUPON. 

JOHN    CRAVEN    BURLEIGH. 

Dept.   164,   321    Pitt  St.,   Sydney 

Please  send  me  a  Free  Sample  of  True  Hair 
Grower  and  Shampoo  Powder.  I  enclose  3d. 
to  cover  Postage,  etc. 

Name 

Address 

State  
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Your  Evenincu 

THE    perfect    end   of    a   perfect   day"    is   always  the 
"Laurel"  end.      If  you've  not  yet  experienced  the 
omfort    and    genuine    pleasure  of  settling  down  to 
your  book  or  paper  under  the  restful  rays  of  "Laurel,"  you 
are  certainly  missing  something. 

One  reason  for  the  enormous  popularity  enjoyed  by  "Laurel" 
Kerosene  is  that  it  ii  easier  on  tht.  eyes  than  electricity  or 
gas. 

Of  course  you  know  that  "Laurel"  burns  without  flicker  or 
odour.     Parlicu'ar  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  sell  it. 

Don't  say  "Kerosene"— Ask  for  "Laurel" 
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"the  sojf,    white  light" 

Vacuum  Oil   Company 
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